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 KXXXKKH HIS marriag gave or t fur? 
N N prize to .* who — ac- 
.* T = cuſtomed to govern every —_ 
XX - 3 in the Engliſh court, found fo © 
NN important a ſtep taken, not only 
5 without his conſent, but even 
Without his knowledge. Charles entered into 

a conſultation with the prince, together with 
Danby and Temple, on the terms that it would 
be proper to require of France; and nego- 
ciations were a concluding es 
wrt * 2 


8 
- 
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In theſe negociations many difficulties aroſe, 


from Charles's lending an ear to the propoſals - 
of Lewis, who offered him great ſums of mo- 
ney, if he would conſent to France's' making 


an advantageous peace with the allies, Tem- 


ple, though preſſed by the king, refuſed to 
ave any concern. in ſo diſhonourable a nego- 
ciation, as that ſecretly carried on between 
Charles and the French king: but obſerves 
that the king ſaid, there was one article pro- 


poſed, which ſo incenſed him, that he ſhould 


ta 
di 


never forget it as long as he lived. Sir Wil- 


liam ſays no more; but Dr. Swift, the editor 
of his works, obſerves, that the French, be- 
fore they would agree to any payment, requir- 
ed, as a preliminary, that the king ſhould en- 
age never to keep above 8000 regular troops 
In his three kingdoms ; at which Charles broke 
into a paſſion, crying, Cod's-fiſh, does my 
© brother of France think to ſerve me thus? 
« Are all his promiſes to make me abſolute 
« maſter of my people, come to this? Or does 
« he think hat a thing to be done with 8000 


„ men?“ However, the treaty of peace was at 


laſt ſigned at Nimeguen: for the fluctuations of 
Charles had given ſuch diſtruſt to the States, that 
they had agreed to terms favourable to France. 
Lewis had now reached the height of the 
glory to which he aſpired. His miniſters and 
negociators appeared as much ſuperior to thoſe 
of all Europe in the cabinet, as his generals 
in the field. In proportion as theſe circum- 
ces exalted the French, they excited the in- 
nation of the Engliſh, whoſe animoſity, 
. LE rouzed 
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rouzed by terror, roſe to a great height againſt 
that rival nation. Charles, inſtead of taking 
the lead in the affairs of Europe, had, contrary 
to his own honour and intereſt, ated a part 
entirely ſubſervient to the common enemy; 
and in all his meaſures, had either no views at 
all, or ſuch as were highly criminal and dan- 
gerous. While Spain, Holland, the emperor, 

and the German princes, called aloud on Eng- 
land to lead them to victory and to liberty, her 
king, from mean pecuniary motives, had ſe- 
cretly ſold his alliance to Lewis, and was brib- 
ed into an intereſt, contrary to that of his peo- 
ple. This was the opinion of the nation, at 
the concluſion of this peace. | 
We ſhall now return to the affairs of Scot- 
land. A new parliament had been aſſembled 
at Edinburgh in 1669, and Lauderdale ſent 
down commiſſioner. The zealous Preſbyteri- 
ans, who were the chief patrons of liberty, 
were unable to reſiſt the meaſures of govern- 
ment ; and Lauderdale had ſuch influence as 
to get two acts paſſed, which were of the molt 
fatal conſequence to the religious and civil li- 
berties of the kingdom. By the one it was de- 
clared, that whatever related to eccleſiaſtical 
meetings and affairs, was to be ordered accord- 
ing to loch directions as the king ſhould ſend 
to his privy- council; and that theſe, on being 
Publiſhed, ſhould have the force of laws. By 
the other act, the militia, which had hefore 
been eſtabliſhed inſtead of the army which was 
broken, was ſettled at 22, c men, who were 
to be conſtantly armed, and held in readineſs 
A 3 e to 
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to march into England, or any part of the 
king's dominions, on receiving orders from the 
privy-council of Scotland. 4 * 
In a ſubſequent ſeſſion of the ſame parlia- 
ment, the moſt cruel laws were enacted againſt 
conventicles. Ruinous fines were impoſed on 
the preachers and hearers, if they met in pri- 
vate houſes ; but thoſe who frequented field 
conventicles, were ſubject to the penalty of 
death and confiſcation of goods: four hundred 
marks, Scotch, were offered as a reward to 
thoſe who ſhould ſeize the criminals ; and they 
were indemnitied for any ſlaughter they might 
| commit in doing it. By another law it was 
i enacted, that whoever, on being required by 
| the council; refuſed to give information upon 
| oath againſt theſe conventicles, ſhould. be pu- 
nifhed by arbitrary fines, by impriſonment, or 
3 by baniſhment to the Plantations. Daring 
| Lauderdale's adminiſtration, all the lawyers 
4 vere baniſhed by the king's order twelve miles 
; from Edinburgh, and the whole juſtice of the 
kingdom ſuſpended for a year, till theſe law- 
yers were brought to declare, that all appeals 
to parliament were illegal. By a letter from 
. the king, twelve of the chief magiſtrates of 
Edinburgh were turned oat, and declared in- 
capable of all public office, for na other crime, 
but want of compliance with Lauderdale; and 
one More, a member of parliament, having 
moved in the houſe, that, in imitation of the 
- Engliſh parliament, no bill ſhould paſs till af- 
ter three readings, he was, for this offence, im- 
mediately ſent by the commiſſioner to er 
auder- 
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Lauderdale's private deportment was as in- 
ſolent as his public adminiſtration was tyranni- 
cal; and from his rapacity, and ſtill more 
from that of his dutcheſs, all offices and fa - 
vours were openly put to ſale, and no remedy 
could be hoped for or obtained againſt his nu- 
merous oppreſſions. The following inſtance 
ſhews, that he was as deſtitute of truth and ho- 
nour, as of juſtice and lenity. . 

Sharpe, archbiſnop of St. Andrews, who, 
by his apoſtacy and rigour, had rendered him- 
ſelf extremely odious to the covenanters, was 
attempted to be ſhot as he was ſitting in his 
coach, in 1668, by one Mitchell, a deſperate 
fanatic; but the biſhop of Orkney ſtepping 
into the coach, and happening to ſtretch out 
his arm, intercepted the ball, and his arm 
was much ſhattered. This happened in the 
principal ſtreet of the city ; but the archbiſh 
was ſo generally hated, that the aſſaſſin was al- 
lowed to walk away peaceably. Some years 
after Sharpe obſerving one who eyed him very 
eagerly, ordered the man to be ſeized and exa- 
mined. Iwo loaded piftols were found upon 


him; and, as he was concluded to be the au- | 


thor of the former attempt, Sharpe promiſed, 


that if he would confeſs his guilt, he ſhould be 


diſmiſſed without puniſhment. His conjecture 


was jult, and Mitchell was ſo credulous as to | 


own his guilt ; but the faithleſs primate imme- 
diately produced him before the council, who 
having no proof againſt him, from the hopes 
of involving the whole body of covenanters in 
this odious crime, ſolemnly renewed the 22 
1 miſe 
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miſe of pardon, if he would make a full diſ- 
covery : but, to their great diſappointment, 
they found, upon his confeſſion, that only one 

rſon, who was now dead, had been acquaint- 
ed with his bloody purpoſe. Mitchell was next 
carried before a court of judicature, and re- 
_ to renew his confeſſion; but dreading, 
that though his life was preſerved, he might 
ſuffer in his perſon, he refuſed compliance, 
and was ſent back to priſon. He was next 
examined by the council, under the pretence 
of his being concerned in an inſurreCtion at 
Pentland ; and though no proof appeared a- 
gainſt him, he was put to the torture, and 
urged to accuſe himſelf, He bore his pains. 
with fingular reſolution, and perſiſted in the 
denial of a crime, of which it is believed he 
Was not guilty, Inſtzad of obtaining his li- 


| berty, he was ſent to the Baſs, a very high 


rock, ſurrounded by the ſea; at this time con- 
verted into a ſtate priſon, full of the unhappy 
covenanters. He remained there in great mi- 
fery, loaded with irons, till the year 16577, 
when he was brought beſore a court of judica- 
ture, and tried for attempting to aſſaſſinate an 
archbiſhop and a privy- counſellor. His for- 
mer confeſſion was pleaded againſt him, an 
was proved by the teſtimony of the duke of 
Lauderdale, lord Hatton, his brother, the earl 
of Rothes, and the primate himſelf. Mitchell 
maintained, that he had been engaged to make 
that confeſſion, by a ſolemn promiſe of par- 
don. The four privy cqunſeliors denied, up- 
on oath, that any ſuch promiſe had ever been 
| ; . 
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iven. The priſoner then defired the council- 
ks might be produced in court, and offered 
a copy of that days proceedings to be read; 
but the privy-counſellors maintained, that after 
they had made oath, no farther proof could be 
admitted; They were not, probably, aware, 
when they ſwore, that the clerk having in- 
groſſed the promiſe of pardon, in the narrative 
of Mitchell's confeſſion, the minute had been 
ſigned by the chancellor, and the proofs of 
their perjury committed to record. The pri- 
ſoner was condemned, and the unrelenting pri- 
mate inſiſting upon his execution, he was hang- 
ed at Edinburgh in January 167888. 
The rigours exerciſed againſt conventicles, 
inſtead. of breaking the ſpirits of the people, 
increaſed the fervour of their zeal, to link 
them more cloſely together, and to inflame 
them againſt the eſtabliſhed hierarchy. The 
commonalty, particularly in the weſtern coun- 


ties, frequented conventicles without reſerve, 


while this was connived at by the gentry. To 
intereſt theſe on the ſide of the perſecutors, a 


bond was, by order of the. privy- council; ten- 


dered to the landlords in the weſt, by which 
they were to engage, that in caſe any tenant 


frequented a conventicle, the landlord was to 


ſubject himſelf to the ſame fine, as could, by 
law, be exacted from the delinquent. But the 
greateſt part of the gentry declaring, that it 
was iniquitous to make one man anſwerable , 


for the conduct of another, refuſed to ſign theſe 
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Lauderdale, enraged at this oppoſition, made 
an agreement with ſome highland chieftans to 
call out their clans, to the number of $000 
men, to which he joined the guards and militia 
cf Angus, and ſent them all to live at free 
e wa upon the lands of ſuch as had refuſed 
the bonds illegally required of them. Thus a 
multitude, unaccuſtomed to diſcipline, and a- 


verſe to the reſtraints of law; were let looſe WM 


amidft thoſe whom they were taught to regard 


- * . - : * * - — : g 
as enemies to their prince and to their religion, 


Nothing eſcaped their ravenous hands: by 
hardſhips, and ſometimes by torture, men were 
obliged to diſcover their concealed wealth: 
Neither age, nor ſex, nor innocence, afforded 

rotection; and the gentry finding, that even 
thoſe who had ſubſcribed the bonds, were alike 
expoſed to the rapacity of thoſe barbarians, 
were ſtill more confirmed in their reſolution to 
refuſe them. After two months free quarter, 
the highlanders were ſent back to their halls; 
loaded with the ſpoils and execrations of the 
people they had injured. Thoſe who had been 
engaged to ſubſcribe the bonds could find no 
ſecurity, but by turning out ſuch tenants as 
they ſuſpected to have an inclination to con- 
venticles, and thereby depopulating their e- 
ſtates ; and to increaſe the miſery of theſe un- 
happy tenants, the council enacted, that none 
mould be any where received, or allowed a ha- 
bitation, who did not bring a certificate of his 
conformity from the miniſter of the pariſh. 
To prevent the cries of the oppreſſed people 
teaching the throne, the council forbad, _ 

i | | evere 
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ſevere penalties, all noblemen or gentlemen of 
landed property to leave the kingdom: a ſe- 
vere edict, more eſpecially when the ſovereign 
reſides in a foreign country! But notwithſtand- 
ing this act of council, Caffil firſt, and after- 
wards Hamilton and Tweedale, went to Lon- 
don, and laid their complaints before the king: 
but he, after a full hearing, is ſaid to have 
coolly anſwered, ** I perceive that Lauderdale 
| « has been guilty of many bad things againſt 
7 «©. the people of Scotland; but I cannot find 
« that he has ated any thing contrary to my 
c intereſt.” An expreſſion unworthy of a 
king, as it ſhewed that he had no idea, that N 
his intereſt, and that of his people, were in- 
| ſeparable. | WED 
In England the people had entertained ſuch 
violent jealouſies againſt the court, that ſome 
| myſterious deſign was ſuſpeQed in every enter- 
prize. Arbitrary power and Popery, filled the 
anxious minds of the people with terror ; and 
while their jealouſy and fears were thus agi- 
tated, they were ſuddenly alarmed with the cry 
of a plot, which filled the people with ſuch a 
panic, that reaſon, argument, and common 
ſenſe, loſt all their influence; and they were 
ready to believe the greateſt improbabilities. 
The Popiſh plot is thought to have been con- 
trived by Shafteſbury *, in order to bury — 
4 | : "I du Cy 
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* Sir John Dalrymple ſays, it is much doubted 
whether Shafteſbury contrived the Popiſh plot, or 
if he only made ule of it after it broke out: but 


ſome 
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duke, and perhaps the king, under the weight 
of the national fear and hatred of Popery ; 
and,' as it involved in it-the aſſaſſination of 
Charles and his brother, an invaſion, the con- 
flagration of the city, and a maſſacre of the 
Proteſtants, was calculated, in its great lines, 
to gain the attention of the higher ranks of the 
nation; and by the familiarity and detail of its 
circumſtances, to catch the credulity of the 
meaneſt of the populace, 8 
As the king was walking in the Park, on 

the 12th of Auguſt 1678, one Kirby, a che- | 
miſt, thus accoſted him: Sir, keep within 
the company, your enemies have a deſign 
«© upon your life, and you may be ſhot in this 
& very walk.” On being aſked the reaſon, 
he ſaid, that two men, called Grove and Pick- 
ering, had engaged to ſhoot the king ; and Sir 
George Wakeman, the queen's phyſician, to 
poiſon him. This, he ſaid, had been com- 
municated to him by Dr. Tongue, whom he 
would introduce to his 'majeſty, if he would 
rmit it. Tongue was a clergyman of the 
church of England, and brought papers to the 
king, which contained information of the plot, 
formed into forty-three articles. Charles, not 
having leiſure to peruſe them, ſent them to 
Danby the treaſurer, ordering the two infor- 
mers to lay the buſineſs before that miniſter, 
Tongue told Danby, that the papers had been 


| ſome papers he had ſeen convinced him that he con- 
| trived it, though the perſons he made uſe of as in- 
formers went beyond their inſtrutions, | 

| ſecretly 
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ſecretly thruſt under his door, but that he ſuſ- 
pected the author. He returned a few days af- 
ter, and told the treaſurer, that his ſuſpicions 
were juſt; that he had met the author twice or 


' thrice in the ſtreet, who had given him a more 


articular account of the conſpiracy; but for 

ear of being murdered by the Papiſts, deſired 
that his name might be concealed. | 

Tongue afterwards informed the treaſurer, 


that a packet of letters, written by jeſuits 


concerned in the plot, was that night to be 
ut in the poſt-houſe for Windſor, directed to 
Bennefield. a jeſuit, the duke's confeſſor. This 
being told to the king, he replied, that the 
acket had, a few hours before, been brought 
y Bennefield to the duke, who told him, that 
he ſuſpected ſome bad deſign; that the letters 
appeared to contain matters of a dangerous 
import, and that he knew them not to be the 
hand - writing of the perſons. whoſe names were 
ſubſcribed to them. 8 
The king and the duke thought the whole a 
fiction, and the latter, on hearing that the 
prieſts, the jeſuits, and even his own confeſſor 
had been accuſed, was deſirous that the coun- 
cil ſhould make a thorough enquiry into the 
pretended conſpiracy. Kirby and Tongue 


| were now found to live in cloſe connection 


with Titus Oates, who had conveyed the firſt 


28 intelligence to Tongue. Oates maintained, 
that, being ſuſpected by the jeſuits, he had re- 


ceived three blows with a ſtick, and a box on 
the ear, from the provincial of that order, for 
revealing their . and overhearing 

Vor. XII. | them 
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them talk of puniſhing him more ſeverely, he 
concealed himſelf from them. It alſo 
ed, that though a ſecret was lodged in his 
breaſt, which involved the fate of 'the king and 
kingdom, he was ſuffered to live in great want. 
Oates, expecting more encouragement from 
the public than from the king or his miniſters, 
thought proper, before he was-brought to the 
council, to go with his two companions to Sir 
Edmonſbury Godfrey, an active juſtice of peace, 
to give evidence of all the articles of the con- 
ſpiracy. | | 
Oates informed Godfrey, and afterwards the 
council and parliament, of the following won= 
derful particulars, The pope, on examining 
affairs in the congregation dee propaganda fide, | 
had found himſelf entitled to the poſſeſſion of 
England and Ireland, on-account of the hereſy 
of the king and people; and having aſſumed 
the ſovereignty of theſe kingdoms, had 'dele- 
ated the ſupreme power to the ſociety of je- 
Pi, In conſequence of this grant, de Oliva, 
general of that order, had exerted every act of 
regal authority, and had created lord Arundel 
chancellor, lord Powis treaſurer, Sir William 
13 | Godolphin privy-ſeal, Coleman ſecretary of 
| ſtate, Langhorn attorney-general, lord Bellaſis 
"8 general of the papal army, lord Peters lieute- 
| "nant general, and lord Stafford paymaſter. 
79! All the dignities of the church were likewiſe 
filled, and many of them with Spaniards, and 
other foreigners. The [provincial and jefuits 
had tried and condemned the king, whom they | 
called The Black Baſtard, as a heretic ; and 
Pa 2 8 reſolved 
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reſolved to put him to death. Father le Shee ; 

for ſo he called Father la Chaiſe, the French 
king's confeſſor, had configned 10, ooo 1. to 
be paid to any man who ſhould aſſaſſinate him: 
a Spaniſh provincial had promiſed the ſame ; 
and the prior of the benediQines was willing 
to pay 60001, Ten thouſand pounds had been 
offered to Sir George Wakeman, the queen's 
phyſician, who demanded 15, ooo l. which was 
complied with, and 5000 l. paid him in ad- 
vance. Leſt this ſhould fail, the jeſuits had 
employed four Iriſh ruſſians, at twenty guineas 
each, to ſtab the king at Windfor. Grove 
and Pickering were alſo employed to ſhoot the 

king with ſilver bullets : the former was to re- 
cei ve 1500]. the latter being a pious man, was 
to be rewarded with 30, ooo maſſes, which, at 
a ſhilling a piece, amounted to a like value. 
'The great fire of London had been the work 
of the jeſuits, who had employed eighty or 
eighty-ſix perſons for that purpoſe ; they had 
expended ſeven hundred fize-balls upon it; and 
had been able to pilfer goods from the fire to 
the value of 14,0001. Several other fires, 
which had happened ſince, were attributed to 
the jeſuits. A paper model was already fram- 
ed for the firing of London again ; in which 
the ſtations were regularly marked out, where 
the ſeveral fires were to begin; and the plan 


of operations ſo concerted, that precautions 


were taken to vary their meafures, according 
to the variations of the wind, and it was de- 
termined to burn all the chief cities in Eng- 
land. Beſides, inſurrections and maſſacres 
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were projected in all the three kingdoms.” 


There were 20,000 Catholics in London, who 
would rife in twenty-four hours, or leſs ; and 
Jenniſon, a jeſuit, ſaid, that they might eaſily 
cut the throats of 100,000 Proteſtants, A ge- 
neral maſſacre of the Iriſh Proteſtants was con- 
cexted. Coleman had remitted 200,000 1. to 
promote the rebellion in Ireland; and the 
French king was to land a great army in that 
iſland. After all this havoc, the crown was to 
be offered to the duke, on condition that he re- 
ceived it as a gift from the pope; that he con- 
ſirmed all the papal commiſſions for offices and 
employments; that he granted a pardon to the 
incendiaries and the murderers of his brother, 


and of the people; and that he conſented to 


the utter extirpation of the Proteſtant religion: 
but if he refuſed theſe conditions, he was im- 
mediately to be poiſoned or aſſaſſinated. : 
- Oates, who here diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an 
informer, was a moſt infamous wretch. He 
had taken orders in the church, and poſſeſſed 
a ſmall living, but had been indicted for per- 


jury, He was afterwards a chaplain on board 


the fleet, whence he had been diſmiſſed for un- 
natural practices, unfit to be named. He then 
became a convert to the Catholics ; but after- 
wards boaſted, that his converſion was a mere 
pretence, in order to get into their ſecrets, and 
to betray them. He was ſent over to the je- 
ſuits College at St. Omers ; from whence he 
was diſpatched into Spain; and thence return- 
ed to St. Omers, where the jeſuits diſmiſſed 
him from their ſeminary. While in Spain, Pry | 
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| faid he had been carried to Don John, who 


prone to aſſiſt in the execution of the de- 
gus of the Catholics ; but, on his being aſked 
what ſort of a man Don John was, he anſwer- 
ed, a tall lean man, which was directly con- 


trary to the truth. He even miſtook the ſitua- 


tion of the jeſuits college at Paris; and though 
he pretended to be very intimate with Cole- 
man, he did not know him when placed very 


near him. But the violent animoſity which 


had been excited againſt the Catholics in ge- 
neral, made the public ſwallow the groſſeſt ab- 
ſurdities, when accompanied by accuſations 
againſt them; and the more diabolical any con- 
trivance appeared, the better it ſuited the tre- 
mendous idea entertained of a jeſuit. 

Accident after accident, in a ſurprizing man- 
ner, concurred to maintain the deluſion. Cole- 
man's letters were ſeized, which diſcovered, 


that the duke had been carrying on a correſ- 


ondence with France, againſt the religion and 


Z intereſt of his country. In one of theſe letters 
| It is aſſerted, that the king was always inclined 


to favour the Catholics, when he might do it 
without hazard; Money, Coleman adds, 
«« cannot fail of perſuading the king to any 
« thing. There 1s nothing it cannot make 


* him do, were it ever ſo much to his preju- 


* dice, It has ſuch an abſolute power over 


5 him, that he cannot reſiſt it. Logic, built 
upon money, has, in our court, more pow- 


* erful charms than any other ſort of argu- 


ment.“ This made the king a ſharer in his 


brother's diſgrace ;. but above all, the murder 
F 
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of Godfrey, who, after being miſſing ſome 
time, was found with his breaſt beaten by a 
blunt weapon, his neck broken, and a ſword 


run through his body. He had alſo a great 


deal of gold and ſilver in his pocket: whence 
it is evident, that he neither feil by his own 
hand, nor by thoſe of robbers. His murder 
being therefore attributed to the papiſts, cauſed 
almoſt every Proteſtant to imagine that he felt 
the dagger in his breaſt. In order to complete 
the terrors of the people, the ghaſtly dead body, 
with the ſword fixed in it; and lying on a bier, 
was expoſed, during two days, in the public 
ſtreet. It was carried in proceſſion through 
the city of London to the grave, as the re- 
mains of a martyr to the Proteſtant religion; 
ſeventy- two clergymen walking before, near a 
thouſand perſons of condition behind ; innu- 
merable crouds in a long ſilent order, an ex- 
preſſion of paſſion more dangerous than that of 
clamour and confuſion, bringing up the rear, 
All men aſtoniſhed, ſhedding tears, and ani» 
mated with rage, ſaw, ind Godfrey*s fate, all 
the horrible deſigns imputed to the Catholics, 
and no farther doubts remained of Oates's ve- 
racity. The voice of the nation united againſt 
that hated ſect; and notwithſtanding the blood 
conſpiracy was ſuppoſed to be now detected, 
men could ſcarcely de perſuaded that their lives 
were yet in ſafety, Every hour teemed with 
new rumours and ſurmiſes. Invaſions from a- 
broad, inſurrections at home, and even private | 
murders were apprehended, To deny the rea- 
lity of the plot, was to be an accomplice, It 
F was 
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was even criminal to heſitate : the royaliſts, 


| the courtiers, the republicans, the churchmen, 


the ſectaries, the patriots, all concurred in the 
Huſion. \ The city prepared for its defence, as 
if the enemy were at its gates. No one doubt- 
ed that the Papiſts had aſſaſſinated Godfrey; 
but as the particular actors were unknown, a 
proclamation was iſſued by the king, offering a 
pardon, and a reward of 500 l. to any who 
would diſcover them ; and it being afterwards 
ſurmiſed, that the terror of a like aſſaſſination 
prevented a diſcovery, a new proclamation 
was iſſued, promiſing abſolute protection to 


| any who would reveal the ſecret. 


While the nation was in this ferment, the 


parliament was aſſembled, and the cry of the 


Plot was immediately echoed from one houſe 
to the other; and the authority of parliament 


gave ſanction to that fury with which the peo- 


ple were already agitated. An addreſs was 
voted for a ſolemn faſt, and a form of prayer 


drawn up for that ſolemnity. Addreſſes were 
"voted for laying before the houſe ſuch papers 
as might diſcover the horrible conſpiracy ; for 


the removal of Popiſh recuſants from London; 


for adminiſtering every where the oaths of al- 


legiance and ſupremacy ; for denying acceſs ag 
court to all ow ane and ſuſpicious perſons ; - 
and for appointing the trained-bands of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter to be in readineſs. * The 
lords Powis, Arundel, Stafford, Peters and 
Bellaſis, were committed to the Tower, and 
were ſoon after impeached for high treaſon. 


So vehement were the houſes, that they ſat every 


day, | 


| | 
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day, in the forenoon and afternoon, on the 
ſubject of the plot; and a committee of lords 
was appointed to examine priſoners and wit- 
neſſes. Oates, who, though his evidence were 
true, muſt, by his own confeſſion, be an in- 
famous villain, was applauded, careſſed, and 
called the ſaviour of the nation. He was lodg- 
ed in Whitehall, protected by the guards, and 
allowed a penſion of 1200 l. a year. | 
Bauch bountiful encouragement ſoon brought 
forth new witneſſes, William Bedloe, who -- 
hlaad travelled over many parts of Europe, under 
| borrowed names ; who had frequently paſſed 
for a man of quality, and, by a variety of lies 
and contrivances, had endeavoured to prey up- 
on the ignorant and unwary, appeared before 
the council, and gave intelligence, that God- 
frey had been murdered in Somerſet-houſe, 
where the queen lived, by Papiſts, ſome of 
them ſervants in her family : but utterly de- 
nicd all knowledge of the plot, and his havin 
any acquaintance with Oates. Being examined 
the next day by the committee of lords, he be- 
thought himſelf better, and was ready to give 
an ample account of the plot, which he found 
ſo anxiouſly enquired into. This he made to 
N ' tally as well as he could with that of Oates, 
; which had been publiſhed ; but added ſome 
1 other circumſtances, He ſaid, that 10, oo00 
men were to be landed in Burlington-bay from 
Flanders, and immediately to ſeize Hull : that 
Jerſey and Guernſey were to be ſurprized by 
forces from Breſt : that the lords Powis and Pe- 
ters were to form an army in Kadnorſhire, to 
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be joined with twenty or thirty thouſand religi- 
aous men and pilgrims, who were to land from 
| Spain at Milford-haven : that there were 40,000 
men ready in London, beſides thoſe who would 
de poſted. at every alehouſe door, in order to 
Kill the ſoldiers as they came out of their quar- 
ters ; that lord Stafford, Coleman, and father 
Ireland, had money ſufficient to defray the ex- 
1} pences of all theſe armaments : that the king 
2 was to be aſſaſſinated; all the Proteſtants maſ- 
facred, who would not be converted; and the 
28 offered to one, if he would con- 
| nt to hold it of the church ; but if he ſhould 
4} refuſe that condition, as was ſuſpected, the au- 
'3 thority would be given to certain lords, nomi- 
nated. by the pope. In a ſubſequent examina» 
tion before the commons, Bedloe added, that. 
lord Carrington and lord Brudenell were alſo 
in the conſpiracy, for raiſing men and money 
againſt the government; and theſe noblemen, 
with all the other perſons mentioned by Bedloe, 
were immediately committed by the parliament 
to cuſtodx. | | 
It is remarkable, that Spain was ſo far from 
being in a ſituation to tranſport, 10, ooo men 
for the invaſion of England, that ſhe had ſoli - 
cited and obtained Engliſh forces to be ſent into 
"the garriſon towns of Flanders, which were 
* otherwiſe unable. to defend themſelves againſt . 
* the French, who were then in open war with 
| 4 Spain, and yet are ſuppoſed, ſolely on religi- 
ous motives, to be engaged in the ſame deſign 
againſt England. Buttheſe circumſtances were 
unable to gain the attention of the populace. 
; 8 Indeed, 
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Indeed, the torrent of national prejudices ran 
ſo high, that none, without the moſt immi- 
nent danger, dared openly to oppoſe it; nay, 
ſcarcely any one, without great ſtrength of 
judgment, could even ſecretly entertain an opi- 
nion contrary to the prevailing ſentiments. 
Even later hiſtorians, ſays Mr. Hume, have 
been ſo ſwayed by the concurring judgment of 
| ſuch multitudes, that ſome have thought them- 
ſelves ſufficiently moderate in affirming, that 
many circumſtances of the plot were true, tho? 
ſome were added, and others greatly magni- 
fied. But it is certain, that a witneſs who per- 
jures himſelf in one circumſtance, is incredi- 
ble in all. 'The authority of the plot was 
founded entirely upon witneſſes, even to the 
end of the proſecutions; though the Catholics 
had been unexpectedly detected, at the very 
moment when it was ſaid the conſpiracy was 
ripe for execution, no arms, ammunition, mo- 
ney, commiſſions, or letters, were ever diſco- 
vered, after the moſt rigorous ſearch, to con- 
firm the evidence of Oates and Bedloe; and 
even the manifold inconſiſtencies and abſurdi- 
ties contained in the narratives, inſtead of in- 
validating them, were only conſidered as ſlight 
objections, which would be fully removed by a 
more complete information. | 
Though the king, wherever he could ſpeak 
freely, threw the higheſt ridicule on the plot, 
and on all who believed it; yet he found it ne- 
ceſſary to adopt the popular opinion before the 
parliament. He perceived, that the torrent 
was too ſtrong to be ſtemmed; and hoped to be 
* 2 | able, 855 
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able, after ſome time, by a ſeeming compli- / 
ance, to direct 3 fury. "He there- 
fore made a ſpeech to both houſes, in which 
he aflured them, that during theſe times of 
danger, he would take the greateſt care of his 
perfon ; that he was as ready as their hearts 
could wiſh, to join with them 1n all meang for 
eſtabliſhing the Proteſtant religion, not only 
during his own life, but for all future ages; 
and that, provided the right of ſucceſſion was 
preſerved, he would conſent to any laws for 
reſtraining a Popiſh ſucceſſor : he exhorted 
them to think of effectual means for the con- 
viction of Popiſh recuſants; and concluded 
with praiſing the duty and loyalty of his ſub- 
jects, who had ſhewn ſuch anxious concern for 
his ſafety. | | 
Upon this a bill was introduced for a ne- 
teſt; and all members who refuſed it, were ex- 
cluded from both houſes. The bill paſſed the 
commons without much oppoſition ; but, in 
the upper houſe, the duke moved for an ex- 
ception in his favour. With great earneſtneſs, 
and even with tears in his eyes, he ſaid, That 
he now caſt himſelf on their kindneſs, in the 
greateſt concern he could have in this world; 
and proteſted, that whatever his religion might 
be, /it. ſhould only be a private thing between 
God and his own ſoul; and ſhould never ap- 
| Pear in his public conduct. Vet notwithſtand- 
ing this, he prevailed only by two voices. 
Though Oates and Bedloe had often declar- - 
ed, that they knew of no other perſon of diſ- 
tinction concerned in the plot; they now _ 
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| Cuſed the queen herſelf, of entering into the 
deſign againſt the life of her huſband. . The 
king, it was well known, had not the leaſt af- 
fection for his conſort, and had now greater 
reaſon than ever to be deſirous of iſſue, which 
might quiet the jealous fears of his people, 
from the apprehenſion. of the duke's ſucceed- 
ing to the crown; and nothing farther ſeemed 
neceſſary for him to get rid of the queen, and 
to enable him to marry another, than to give 
way to the rage and fury of the nation.” But 
notwithſtanding all the allurements of pleaſure 
and intereſt, he reſolved to protect his conſort. 
66 They think, ſaid he, I have a mind to have 
«© a new wife; but for all that I will not ſee. 
4 an innocent woman abuſed.” He inſtantly 
ordered Oates to be ſtrictly confined, ſeized his 
papers, and diſmiſſed his ſervants ; upon which 
that bold informer was obliged to apply to par- 
liament, to recover his liberty. | , 
In the mean time Montague, Charles's am- 
baſſador at Paris, had procured a ſeat in the 
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lower houſe, and, without the king's leave, 


came over to England. Charles, ſtruck with 
apprehenſions, ordered his papers to be ſeized ; 
but Montague having foreſeen this, had taken 
care to conceal one paper, which he inſtantly 
laid before the houſe of commons. It was a 
letter from the treaſurer Danby, written, dur- 
ing the negociations at Nimeguen, for the ge- 
neral peace; and contained, among other par- 
ticulars, theſe words: In caſe the condi- 
<« tions of peace ſhall be accepted, the king 
«© expects to have ſix millions of livres a 3 
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de for three years, from the time that this a- 
* greement ſhall be ſigned between his majeſty 
« and the king of France; becauſe it will, 
© probably, be two or three years before the 
4 parliament will be in a humour to give him 
« any ſupplies, after the making of any peace 
ec with France; and the ambaſſador here has 
« always agreed to that ſum, but not for ſo 
„ long a time.” As Danby was anwilling to 
engage in this negociation, Charles, to ou 
him, added theſe words with his own hand, 
„This letter is writ by my order. C. R.? 
Upon this the commons were greatly in- 
flamed; and concluded, that the king had all 
along acted in concert with the French court; 
and that every ſtep he had taken, in conjunc- 
tion with the allies, had been illuſory and de- 
ceitful. Being deſirous of getting to the bot- 
tom of ſo important a ſecret, they immediately 
impeached Danby for high treaſon, and ſent 
up ſix articles to the houſe of peers, the prin- 
cipal of which was, that he had treacherouſly 
engroſſed to himſelf regal power, by giving 
inſtructions to his majeſty's ambaſſadors, with. 
out the participation of the ſecretaries of ſtate 
or the privy-council. Danby, however, made 
it appear to the houſe of lords, not only that 
Montague, the informer againſt him, had all 
along promoted the money negociations with 
France, but that he himſelf had been always 
extremely averſe to the intereſt of that crown, 
which he eſteemed pernicious to his maſter and 


to his country. The French nation, he ſaid; 


had always entertained, as he was certainly in- 
Vor. XII. G ; formed, 
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formed, the higheſt contempt, both for the 
king's perſon and government. Hence the 
houſe of peers refuſed to commit Danby : the 
commons infiſted on their demand; and a great 
conteſt being likely to enſue, the king, Who 
had been greatly diſpleaſed with the parliament, 
thought proper to prorogue them ; and this 
prorogation was ſoon after followed by a diſſo- 
lution, on the -thirtieth of December 1678: 


an imprudent meaſure, which threw a_new e- 


lection into the hands of the people, at a time 
when their paſſions were all in a flame. This 
parliament had ſat during the whole courſe of 
his reign, one year excepted: and being elect- 
ed during the joy and feſtivity of the reſtora- 
tion, it conſiſted almoſt entirely of royaliſts, 
who were diſpoſed to ſupport the crown with 
the utmoſt liberality: but alarmed by the 


king's intrigues with France, they gradually 


withdrew their confidence from him ; and find- 
ing that he ſtill perſevered in a foreign intereſt, 
inconſiſtent with that of England, they were 
juſily-filled with the utmoſt jealouſy, 

In the mean time, the trials of the pretended 
criminals were carried on; while the courts of 
judicature were infected with the ſame party 
rage and bigotted prejudices as the reſt of the 
nation. Coleman being firſt brought to his 
trial, his letters were produced againſt him, 
which contained, as he himſelf con feſſed, much 
indiſcretion; but ſeemed to prove nothing cri- 
minal againſt him. Oates and Bedloe depoſed, 
that he had received a commiſſion, ſigned by 


the ſuperior of the jeſuits, to be the Popiſh ſe- 


Cretary 
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cretrary of ſtate; and had conſented to the 
poiſoning, ſhooting, and ſtabbing of the king; 
which being confounded with his-letters, he 
received ſentence of death, which was ſoon af- 


ter executed upon him; but he to the laſt per- 


ſiſted in the ſtrongeſt proteſtations of his in- 
nocence. | ; | 
Father Ireland 'was next tried for having 
ſigned, together with fifty jeſuits, the reſolu- 
tion of murdering the king; and at the ſame 
time were tried Grove and Pickering, who had 
undertaken to ſhoot him. The only witneſſes 
againſt the priſoners were Oates and Bedloe. 
Ireland brought good evidence to prove, that 
he was in Staffordſhire all the month of laſt 
Auguſt, when Oates's evidence made him in 
London. . He had alſo been iniquitouſly de- 
barred, while in priſon, of the uſe of pen and 
ink ; and denied the liberty of ſending for wit- 
neſſes. Theſe men, even before their arraign · 
ment, were condemned in the opinion of the 
judges, jury, and ſpectators; for their being 
Jeſuits, was to them a ſufficient proof of their 
guilt. The *chief juſtice, inſtead of being 
council for the priſoners, as his office required, 
brow-beat their witneſſes, and repreſented their 
guilt as certain and indiſputable, When the 
jury brought in their verdict againſt them, he 


| ſaid, © You have done, gentlemen, like very 
good ſubjects, and very good Chriſtians 3 


«« that is to ſay, like very good Proteſtants : 
and now much good may their thirty thou- 
«« ſand maſſes do them;“ alluding to the maſ- 
ſes by which Pickering was to be rewarded, for 
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murdering the king. All theſe unhappy men 
went to execution atteſting their innocence.. 
Hill, Berry, and Green, were tried for God- 
frey's murder ; and though the (teſtimony of 
the witneſſes was invalidated by the moſt con- 
vincing contrary evidence, the priſoners. were 
condemned and executed. They all denied 
the crime at their execution ; and as Berry died 
a Proteſtant, this, inſtead of giving any check 
to the general credulity of -the people, only 
filled them with ſurprize, that a Proteſtant 
ſhould be induced, at his death, to perſiſt in ſo 
manifeſt a falſehood. - faiths 
- As the king was in great want of money, he 
was obliged to ſummon a new parliament, 
The election was carried on by a violent con- 
teſt between the parties; and the courtiers ex- 
erted themſelves greatly, in the choice of the 
national repreſentatives ; but all their efforts 
were fruitleſs ; for the religion, liberty, pro- 
perty, and even the lives of the people were 
now ſuppoſed to be at ſtake, Charles was a- 
larmed, and became fully ſenſible of his error, 
in. diſſolving the long parliament, In order to 
repair it before the new parliament met, he 
urged his brother, and ſent ſome of the bi- 
ſhops, to perſuade him to conform to the church 
of England, but in vain. He then privately 
revailed with the lady Powis, to entreat the 
8 in the name of her huſband, and of 
four other Popiſh lords, who had been com- 
mitted to the Tower, on account of the Popiſh 
ot, to go abroad, in order to take off the 
lage of the public againſt thoſe lords: * * 
* . Zip uke 
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duke refuſed to yield to her requeſt, The king 
at laſt ordered him to go, and he obeyed with 
reluQance : but aſked leave to take his daugh- 
ter Anne with him, which was refuſed. He 
then deſired a declaration from the king, that 


he had never been married to Monmouth's mo- 


ther, which was granted. The duke's exile 
was partly owing to the; advice of Danby, to 
remove the imputation of the king's being go» 
verned by Poprſh councils; but more by the 
perſuaſions of the dutcheſs of | Portſmouth, 
whom Shafteſbury flattered with the hopes of 
a parliamentary ſettlement of the crown upon 
the duke of Richmond, her ſon. 4 
In the mean time the national ferment was 


Increaſed, by a new perſon ſtarting up. This 
was James duke of Monmouth, the king's na- 


tural ſon, by Lucy Walters, and born about 
ten years before the reſtoration. He poſſeſſed 
all the qualities proper to engage the affections 
of the populace: he had a graceful perſon, 
and was brave, generous, affected popularity, 
and was tenderly beloved by his father. He 
had ſpent a part of-his youth at Oxford, and 
another part in the army; ſo that he had the 
advantages of private friendſhips joined to thoſe 
which attend upon royal extraction. His tu- 
tor, one Roſs a Scotchman, inflamed his mind 


with high ambition, by making him believe, 


or perſuading him to make others believe, that 
the king had been privately married to his mo- 
ther. Roſs even prevailed on Coſins, biſhop 
of Durham, to write a certificate of the marri- 
age, and to depoſit it in a ſtrong box in his own' 
7 houie 5 
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houſe ; by obſerving, that if the duke of York 
ſhould be converted from Popery, there would 
be no need of bringing the certificate to public 
view; and if he ſhould not, that all arts were 
juſtifiable to exclude a Papiſt from the throne: 
circumſtances which Coſins immediately com 
municated to the king, but which that prince 
diſregarded. Vet; "hos Coſins's death, Roſs 
ſpread a report, that he had left ſuch-a"cenifi- 
cate behind him“, and this intelligence was 
greedily received by the multitude. 
The new parliament revived the impeach- 
ment of Danby, though the king had before- 
hand, the precaution to grant him a pardon. 
In vain did the king tell the parliament, that 
as Danby had acted in every thing by his or- 
ders, he was in no reſpect criminal; and that 
if his pardon ſhould be found defective, he 
would renew it again and again, till it ſhould 
be rendered entirely complete: but that he was 
reſolved to deprive him of all employments, 
and to remove him from court. The commons 
ſtill inſiſted on Danby's impeachment, and the 
peers now ordered him to be taken into culto- 
dy. Danby abſconded, and the commons paſ- 
ſed a bill, appointing him to ſarrender before 
a certain day; or, in default of it, attainting 
him. Upon which Danby, rather than un- 
dergo the ſevere penalties of an attainder, ap- 
peared, and was immediately committed to the 
Tower. N 


* Sir John Dalrymple's Memoirs of Great Bri- 
tain, Vol, I. p. 47. N 
| Mean 
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Mean while the credit of the Popiſh plot ſtill 
ſtood upon the oaths of a few infamous wit- 
neſſes. Though immenſe preparations were 
ſuppoſed to have been made throughout the 
kingdom, no. traces of them, after the moſt 
ſtrict enquiry, as yet appeared. Though fo 
( many thouſands, both-at home and abroad, had 
been repreſented as engaged in the dreadful 
ſecret, neithgr hope, fear, remorſe, levity, nor 
private reſentment, had induced any one to 
. confirm the evidence. And though the Catho- 
lics, particularly the Jeſuits, were repreſented 
as guilty of ſuch indiſcretion, as to talk of the 
king's murder as common news, and to write 
4 of it in plain terms, by the common poſt; yet 
| among the great number of letters ſeized, no 
| one cohtained any part of ſo complicated a 
conſpiracy. Notwithſtanding this, the proſe- 
cution, and farther diſcovery of the plot, were 
ſtill the objects of general concern; and the 
commons voted, that if the king ſhould come 
to an untimely end, they would revenge his 
death upon the Papiſts. They promiſed re- 
wards for new diſcoveries; made Bedloe a pre- 
ſent of 500 l. and recommended the care of his 
ſafety to the duke of Monmouth. | 
The king, by the advice of Sir William 
Temple, had formed a new council, which 
ſeemed, at firſt, to give ſome ſatisfaction to 
the public. But notwithſtanding this the com- 
mons ſoon after voted, that the proſpect of the 
duke's ſucceſſion to the crown, was the cauſe 
of the Popiſh plot; and it being expected, that 
the bill for excluding him would ſoon be brought 
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in, the king, to prevent it, concerted ſome li- 
mitations, which he propoſed to the parlia- 
ment, by which a method was chalked out, to 
enſure ſuch a parliament as the king ſhould 
not, for a certain time, have it in his power to 
diſſolve, In caſe of a Popiſh ſucceſſor, the 
prince was to forfeit the right of conferring 
eccleſiaſtical preferments; ro member of the 
privy-council, no judge of the common-law, 
or in chancery, was to be put in or diſplaced, 
but by conſent of parliament; and the fame 
precaution was extended to the military part of 
the government, to the lord lieutenant and de- 
puty- lieutenants of the counties, and to all of- 
ficers in the navy. | | 

The duke was extremely alarmed, when he 
heard of this ſtep taken by the king, which he 
thought even worſe than the bill of excluſion 
itſelf, as he imagined that could never be car- 
ried into execution, | 

However, ſuch a violent antipathy prevailed 
againſt Popery, that the. king's conceſſions, 
though much more important than could have 
been reaſonably expected, were not embraced ; 
and a bill was brought in for the total exclu- 
ion of the duke from the crown, It was de- 
clared, that the ſovereignty of theſe kingdoms, 
upon the king's death or refignation, ſhould 
devolve to the perſon next in ſucceflion after 
the duke; that all acts of royalty, which that 
prince ſhould afterwards perform, ſhould not 
only be void, but be deemed treaſon; that if 
he even entered any of theſe dominions, he 
ſhould be eſteemed guilty of the ſame offence ; 

| an 


and that all who ſupported his title, ſhould be 
niſhed as rebels and traitors. This impor- 
tant bill paſſed the lower houſe, by a majority 
of ſeventy- nine. 8 | 
Among the acts paſſed by this parliament, 
in favour of liberty, was the habeas corpus 
bill; and we at preſent owe our abſolute ſecu- 
rity from arbitrary impriſonment, chiefly to the 
patriots of that parliament. 'The great char- 
ter had laid the foundation of this ineſtimable 
privilege ; the petition of right had renewed 
and extended it; but ſome proviſions were ſtill 
wanting to render it complete, and prevent all 
evaſion or delay, from miniſters and judges. 
By the act of habeas corpus, it was prohibited 
to ſend any one to a priſon beyond ſea. No 
judge, under ſevere penalties, muſt refuſe to 
any priſoner a writ of habeas corpus, by which 
the jailor is directed to produce in court the 
body of the priſoner, and to certify the cauſe 
of his detainer and impriſonment. If the jail 
lies within twenty miles of the judge, the writ - 
muſt be obeyed in three days, and fo propor- 
tionably for greater diftances : every priſoner 
mult be indicted the firſt term after his commit. 
ment, and brought to trial in the ſubſequent 
term; and no man, after being enlarged by 
order of court, can be recommitted for the 
ſame offence, 
During theſe zealous efforts for the protec- 
tion of liberty, the impeachment of the five 
Popiſh lords in the Tower, with that of the 
earl of Danby, was. carried on with vigour. 
This miniſter's power and credit with the king, 
1 45 rendering 
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rendering him extremely obnoxious to the po- 
pular leaders, who hoped, that if he were puſh- 
ed to extremity, he would be obliged, in order 
to juſtify his own conduct, to lay open the 
whole intrigue of the French alliance, which 
they ſuſpected to contain a ſecret of the molt 
dangerous nature; while the king, apprehen- 
five of the ſame conſequences, employed his 
whole intereſt to ſupportghe validity of the par- 
don he bad granted him. The commons de- 
manded that the biſnops, whom they knew to 
be devoted to the court, ſhould be removed, 
when the validity of his pardon ſhould be diſ- 
cuſſed, The houſe of lords oppoſed this ; and 
a quarrel being commenced between the two 
houſes, the king, without conſulting his new 
councils, by whoſe advice he had promiſed to 
regulate his whole conduct, diſſolved the par- 

liament, and writs were iſſued for a new one. 
During the receſs of parliament, there was 
no interruption to the proſecution of the Ca- 
tholics acculed of the plot. Whitebread, pro- 
vincial of the jeſuits, with Fenwick, Gavan, 
Turner, and Harcourt, all of them of the 
ſame order, were firſt brought to their trials. 
| Belides Oates and Bedloe, Dugdale, a new 
witneſs, appeared againſt the priſoners ; and 
aſſerted, that 200,000 Papiſts in England were 
ready to take arms. The priſoners proved, by 
fixteen witneſſes from St. Omers, moit of whom 
were men of family, that Oates was in that ſe- 
minary at the time when he ſwore that he was 
in London : but as they were the diſciples of 
the jeſutts, their teſtimony was totally diſre- 
garded 
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garded both by the judge and jury. In order 
Eriker to diſcredit Oates, the jeſuits proved, 
by undoubted teſtimony, that he had perjured 
himſelf in father Ireland's trial, whom they 
ſhewed to have been in Staffordſhire at the very 
time when Oates ſwore he was in London. 
But theſe pleas were of no avail againſt the. 
general prejudices. They received ſentence of 
death, and were executed, perſiſting in the 
moſt ſolemn and earneſt proteſtations of their 
innocence. Next was tried Langhorn, an e- 
minent lawyer, who managed all the concerns 
of the jeſuits. Oates and Bedloe ſwore, that 
all the papal commiſſions, by which the chief 
offices in England were filled by Catholics, 
paſſed through his hands. The witneſſes in 
behalf of this unhappy man, on approaching 
the court, were extremely ill uſed by the rab- 
ble; and when the verdict was given againſt 
him, the ſpectators expreſſed their ſavage joy, 
by loud accamations. Sir George Wakeman, 
the queen's phyſician, who was accuſed of an 
intention to poiſon the king, was, however, 
acquitted. | | 
We ſhall now return to the affairs of Scot- 
land. The great diſcontents in England, ex- 
cited the hopes of the covenanters, and gave 
them ſome proſpect of putting an end to the 
oppreflions under which they laboured. The 
co venanters were much enraged againſt Sharpe, 
the primate, who had not ſcrupled to perjure 
himſelf, in order to gratify his unrelenting diſ- 
poſition, and was a ſevere perſecutor of all 
Who diſlented from the new eſtabliſhed 18 
| ip. 
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ſhip. Carmichael, one of his . officers, had 
alſo, by his violent perſecutions, rendered him- 
ſelf extremely obnoxious to the covenanters. 
A company of theſe way-laid the archbiſhop, 
near St. Andrews, on the third of May 1679 ; 
and while they were looking out for him, were 
ſurprized at ſeeing his coach come up, while 
almoſt all his ſervants were, by ſome accident, 
abſent. This they confidered as a proof, that 
heaven had delivered him into their hands; 
and, without farther deliberation, fell upon 
him, dragged him from his coach, tore him 
from the arms of his daughter, who interpoſed 
with her cries and tears; and piercing him with : 
redoubled wounds, left him dead on the ſpot, 
and then diſperſed, 

The murder of Sharpe had excited an uni- 
verſal joy among the covenanters ; and this 
cruel action ſerved the miniſtry as a pretence 
for carrying on a more violent perſecution” a- 
gainſt them. The officers quartgred in the 
weſt received more ſtrict orders to find out and 
diſperſe all conventicles; on which account the 
covenanters, inſtead of meeting in ſmall bo» | 
dies, were obliged to celebrate their worſhip in- | 
numerous afſemblies, and to carry arms for 
their ſecurity. At Rutherglen, near Glaſgow, 
they publiſhed a declaration againſt prelacy, 
and burned in the market-place ſeveral acts of 
parliament and of council, which bad eftabliſh- 
ed that form of eccleſiaſtical government. 

A great conventicle upon Loudon-hill, was 
ſoon after attacked by captain Graham, after- 
wards viſcount Dundee; but they repulſed 

Sac him, 
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him, and flew thirty of his men. The cove= 
nanters, by this action, were obliged to perſe- 
vere, and to ſeek, from their valour and for- 
tune, that ſecurity which the ſeverity of the 


government left them no hopes of obtaining. 


They therefore puſhed on to Glaſgow ; and 
though at firſt repulſed, made themſelves maſ- 
ters of that city; diſpoſſeſſed the eſtabliſhed 
clergy ; and iſſued proclamations, declaring, 
that they fought againſt the king's ſupremacy, 
apainſt popery, prelacy; and a popiſh ſucceſ- 
ſor. Charles, on hearing this, immediately 
diſpatched Monmouth with 4 ſmall body of 
Engliſh cavalry ; which being joined to the 
Scottiſh guards, and ſome regiments of the 
militia of that kingdom, marched with great 

celerity in queſt of the rebels. They had taken 
poſt at Bothwell-bridge, between Hamilton 
and Glaſgow, where there was no acceſs to 
them but over the bridge, which a ſmall body 


was able to defend; but had been joined by 


none of the nobility, and by few of the gen« 
try: their army amounted to about 8000 meng. 
and the clergy were, in reality, the generals, 
On the twenty-ſecond of [une Monmouth at- 
tacked the bridge, and the covenanters defend- 
ed it as long as their ammunition laſted ; but 

when they ſent for more, they received orders 


W to quit their ground, and to retire backwards, 


This imprudent ſtep occaſioned their defeat. 
Monmouth paſſed the bridge without oppoſi - 
tion, drew up his forces oppoſite to the enemy; 
and his cannon alone put them to flight, A- 
bout ſeven hundred fell in the purſuit, and 
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twelve hundred being taken priſoners, were 
treated by Monmouth with great humanity. 
Thoſe who would promiſe to live peaceably, 
were diſmiſſed ; and about three hundred, who 
were ſo obſtinate as to refuſe this eaſy condi- 
tion, were ſhipped for Barbadoes, but unfor- 
tunately periſhed in the voyage. Two of their 
clergy were hanged. Monmouth, who was of 
a generous . was deſirous of being 
ular in Scotland. He had married a Scotch 
lach „the heireſs of a great family, allied to 
all the chief nobility, and the king then in- 
tended to intruſt him with the government of 
that kingdom. | | 
In the mean time Charles fell ſick at Wind- 
ſor ; and his life being thought in danger, all 
ranks of men were ſeized with a general amaze- 
ment, which was encreaſed by the apprehen- 
fions they entertained of his ſucceſſor. It was 
feared, that the malecontents would immedi- 
ately kindle a cicil war, and either their entire 
ſucceſs, their failure, or even the balance and 
conteſt of parties, ſeemed events equally fatal, | 
Eſſex, Halifax, and Sunderland, who were 
then the king's chief counſellors, ſtood on bad 
terms with Shafteſbury and the popular party ; | 
they therefore perſuaded the dutcheſs of Portſ- 
month, to propoſe to the king to ſend for his 
brother; and ſhe being ſenſible, that this was 
not the time for the ſucceſs of her views for her 
ſon, readily agreed to the propoſal. Charles | 
was eg with her project, and the duke haſ- } 
tened over; but finding his brother out of dan- 
ger, offered inſtantly to return. The king 
a | FA e 
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was affected at ſeeing him; and the weakneſs 
of his ſpirits added tenderneſs to his mind. 
The duke of Monmouth, while he was hunt- 
ing in the park, heard, for the firſt time, of 
the duke's return, He haſtened back to the 
palace ; and, in an unguarded tranſport, re- 
proached the king with concealing from him 
the invitation he had given. Charles was ſtruck 
with the contraſt between the ſubmiſſion of a 
brother, and the preſumption of a ſon. With 
ſome warmth, he commanded the duke of Mon- 
mouth to go into that baniſhment, from which 
he ſeemed ſo unwilling to relieve his uncle. 
Monmouth, in haughty terms, refuſed obedi- 
ence, and withdrew, But the next day the 
two dukes having agreed, that, in order to 

revent diſcord in the court and the nation, 

th ſhould retire abroad. Monmouth ſubmit- 
ted to the king, and left the court. After 
this Charles perſuaded the duke of York to 
continuein England ; but the duke urging his 
promiſe to Monmouth, it was privately reſolv- 
ed between them, that after the duke had re- 
mained a ſhort time abroad, he ſhould petition 
the king for leave to reſide in Scotland, which 
= ſhould be complied with. Monmouth fixed his 
reſidence in Holland, where he profeſſed his 
attachment to the prince of Orange. The 
duke of York returned to Bruſſels; and in a 
few months after came to England, and then 
moved his court into Scotland. 6 5 

Though Eſſex and Halifax had concurred in 
procuring the duke's return, they had not ob- 
tained his confidence ; and the Ling ſhewings 
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| ſha he had no regard for their perſons, Eſſex, 
diſguſt, reſigned the treaſury : Halifax re. 
tired to his ehunty-leat, and Temple with- 
drew almoſt entirely to his books and his gar- 
dens, The king, who changed both his mi- 
niſters and meaſures with great indifference, 
beſtowed his chief confidence-on Hyde, Sun- 
derland, and Godolphin. As the elections for 
the new parliament had gone moſtly in favour 
of the country party, he prorogued the parlia- 
ment, without the advice of his council ; and 
though he had promiſed never to embrace any 
meaſure. without their approbation, he had of- 
ten controuled their opinion. This induced 
many of them to throw up in diſguſt, parti- 
cularly lord Ruſſel, the moſt popular man in 
the nation, on account of his mildneſs, inte- 
rity, and zealous attachment to the religion 
and liberties of his country, Shafteſbury, wha 
was of an cppokite character, was removed by 
the king from the office of preſident of the 
council; and the earl of Radnor ſubſtituted in 
his room. 

At this time one Dangerfield, who had been 
burned in the hand, tranſported, whipped, 
Pilloried, fined for being a cheat, out-Jawed 
for felony, and convicted of coining, was the 
author of what was called the Meal-Tub-Ploty 
from the place where ſome papers were con- 
cealed and found. It is difficult to diſcover 
the bottom of this affair, Ir only appears, that 
Dangerfield, under the pretence of betraying 
the conſpiracies of the Ener had been 


dountenanced * ſome Catholics of rank, and 
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even been admitted to the preſence of the king 
and the duke; and that, under the pretence 
of revealing new Popiſh plots, he had obtain- 
ed acceſs to Shafteſbury, and ſome of the po- 


| pular leaders. Which fide he intended to cheat 


is uncertain, or whether he did not rather 
mean to cheat both, However, a great cla- 


mour was raiſed, as if the court, by way of 


retaliation, had intended to load the Preſbyte- 
rians with the guilt of a falſe conſpiracy. 
Charles, during eighteen months, avoided aſ- 
ſembling the new parliament, and employed 
the intermediate ſpace in ſecuring a great part 
of the nation, in defence of his brother and 
himleli, The leaders of the popular party, 
during this interval, counteracted his meaſures. + 
Monmouth, who was the idol of the people, 
partly upon his own account, but ſtill more 
upon account of the hatred they bore his un- 
cle, returned from beyond ſea, without leave, 


ſoon after the duke of Vork returned to court; 


and was received by the people with thoſe tri- 
umphs, which were no longer beſtowed upon 
the king. He made a progreſs through a great 
part of the kingdom, as if he had been a can- 
didate for future ſovereignty ; "wherever he 
went, he was treated as if; he was already in 


. poſſeſſion of it; and was met at Taunton by 


near 30,000 perſons, moſtly on horſeback. In 
order to keep up the ſpirits of the people, 
Shafteſbury, at the head of a-band of nobility 
and gentry, preſented the duke of York as 2 
Popiſh recuſant, at the bar.of the king's bench; 
and a project was formed to impeach him, 
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Seventeen peers, in a body, preſented to the 
king a petition to aſſemble the parliament. 
Addrefles followed for the ſame purpoſe, from 
a great number of counties, boroughs, and 
different bodies of men. Theſe Charles coun- 
teracted, by procuring addreſſes from his par- 
ty, which contained the higheſt regard to his 
majeſty, and the deepeſt abhorrence of thoſe 
who endeavoured to encroach on his preroga- 
tive, by preſcribing to him any time for aſſem · 
bling the parliament. Hence the whole na- 
tion came to be divided by the invidious names 
of Petitioners and Abhorrers; names which 
were, however, ſoon forgot; and the ſame 
year, 1680, was remarkable for being the epo- 
cha of the well known epithets of Vbig and 
Tory ; by which the nation has been ſo long 
divided. The court party reproached their an- 
tagoniſts with their affinity to the conventiclers 
in Scotland, who were known by the name of 
whigs ; and the country party found a reſem- 
blance between the courtiers and the Popiſh 
banditti in Ireland, who were aiſtinguiſhed by 
the name of tories: thus theſe terms of re- 

proach came into public and general uſe. 
The duke of Vork, alarmed with the ap- 
pearance of an approaching commotion at the 
meeting of the parliament, to bar an im- 
1 aſked a pardon from his brother; 
but Charles, from a regard to his own dignity, 
and even that of the duke, gave him a refuſal ; 
and. the very day before the oy of parlia- 
ment, he once more ſent him into exile. The 
place fixed for his reſidence was Scotland. The | 
| meaſure |: 
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meaſure was reſolved upon in the council a- 
gainſt the opinion of the other counſellors, by 
the advice of Sunderland, Godolphin, Eſſex, 
and Halifax; but it was chiefly owing to the 
ſecret perſualions of the dutcheſs of Portſ- 
mouth, who was impelled by fear for her lover, 
her diſlike of the duke, and her fondneſs for 
her ſon, the duke of Richmond, 

The king uſed every art to encourage his par- 
tizans, and to pleaſe the people, by affecting a 

reat zeal againſt Popery, which he carried ſa 
2 as to allow ſeveral prieſts to be put to 
death, for their having received orders in the 
Romiſh church. It is ſaid, that one of them, 
called Evans, was playing at tennis, when the 


warrant for his immediate 3 was notified 


to bim, and ſwore that he would play out his firſt 
ſet, Charles, with the ſame view of acquiring 
popularity, entered into an alliance with Spain, 
and offered to form one with Holland: but the 
Dutch, terrified at the power of Erance, and 


| having little hope of Charles's aſſiſtance, de- 
clined accepting it. 


The parliament were no ſooner aſſembled, 


than they voted, that it was the undoubted 5 


right of the ſubject to petition the king for the 


calling and fitting of a parliament, and ſeized 
thoſe abhorrers, who, in their addreſſes to the 
crown, had expreſſed their diſapprobation of 


theſe petitions, In leſs than a week after the 


commencement of the ſeſſion, a motion was 
made for bringing in a bill for excluding the 


duke of York from the throne ; and a commit- 


- tee was appointed for that 3 The de- 


bates 


hay 
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bates were carried -on with great violence on 
both ſides ; and the bill of excluſion having 
paſſed the commo: they ſent it by lord Ruſ- 
ſel to the lords. The king expected to oppoſe 
it with ſucceſs in the houſe of peers, and a vi- 
olent conteſt aroſe on its being debated. Shaf- 
teſbury, Sunderland, and Efiex argued for it ; 
and the debate againſt it was chiefly conducted 
by Halifax, who diſplayed an extent of capa- 
city, and a force of eloquence, which had 
never been ſurpaſſed in that aſſembly. The 
king was preſent during the whole debate, 
which was prolonged till eleven at night, when 
the bill was thrown out by a contiderable majo- 
rity; all the biſhops, except three, voting 
againſt it: for, beſides the influence of the 
court over them, they pretended, that the church 
of England was in greater danger from the 
prevalence of Preſbyterianiſm than of Popery ; 
which, though ſecretly favoured by the duke, 
and even by the king, they obſerved, was re- 
pugnant to the genius of the people, 15 
The impeachment of the Catholic lords in 
the Tower was now reyived ; and it was deter- 
| mined to make lord viſcount Stafford the firſt 
victim. The clamour and outrage of the po- 
pulace, dyring the trial, was very violent : the 
priſoner, who” was ancient, infirm, and of a 
narrow capacity, made a better defence than was 
expected either by his friends or his enemies. 
He xepreſented, that during a/ courſe of forty 
years, "op the very commencement of the ci- 
vil wars, he had, through many dangers, dif- 
fculties, and loſſes, ill maintained his loyal- 
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ty; and aſked if it was credible, that now, 
when he was in his old age, eaſy in his Ciry 
cumſtances, but diſpirited by infixmities, he 
mould belye the whole courſe of his life, and 
engage againſt his royal maſter, from whom he 
had received kind treatment, in the moſt deſpe- 
rate, and moſt bloody of all conſpiracies ? He 
Dann the infamy of the witneſſes, the con+ 
tradictions and abſurdities of their teſtimony; 
the extreme indigence in which they had lived, 
though they pretended to be engaged in a con- 
ſpiracy with kings, princes, and nobles ; the 
credit and opulence to which they were at pre- 
ſent raiſed. With a ſimplicity more perſuaſive 
than the greateſt oratory, he made proteſtations 
of his innocence, and every moment expreſſed 
his ſurprize and indignation at the audacious 
impudence of his accuſers, Vet the peers, at- 
ter a ſolemn trial of ſix days, gave ſentence 
againſt him by a majority of twenty-four voices, 
On hearing the fatal verdict, he only exclaim- 


ed, © God's holy name be praiſed !” 


This nobleman prepared for death with an 
intrepidity which became his birth and ftation. 


His mind ſeemed even to collect new force, 


from the violence and oppreſſion under which 
he laboured. On his going to execution, he 


called for a cloak, to defend him from the ri- 


gour of the ſeaſon, ** Perhaps, ſaid he, I may 


7 ſhake with cold; but I truſt in God, not for 


« fear.” On the ſcaffold, he continued with 
reiterated and earneſt aſſeverations, to make 


proteſtations of his innocence. So farm 


diſavowed all thoſe immoral principles whic 
12 1585 EEG, 5 the 
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the too t zeal of the Proteſtants aſcribed, 
without diſtinction, to all of the church of 
Rome ; and hoped, he ſaid, that when'the pre- 
ſent deluſions ſhould be diſſipated, the force of 
truth would engage the whole world to do juſ- 
tice to his injured honour. | | 
The populace, who had exulted at his trial 
and condemnation, now melted into tears ; and 
their profound filence was only interrupted by 
ſighs and groans: they with difficulty found 
ſpeech to aſſent to the proteſtations of inno- 
cence he frequently repeated, by ſaying, ** We 
« believe you, my lord! God bleſs you, my 
6% lord!“ The executioner himſelf was ſo 
touched with compaſſion, that he twice lifted 
up the axe, in order to ſtrike the fatal blow, 
and as often felt his reſolution fail. A dee 
| _—_ heard to accompany his laſt effort; anc 
| | the ſpeRators ſeemed to feel the blow. Vity, 
remorſe, and aſtoniſhment had taken ſuch poſ- 
ſeſſion of every heart, that when the head was 
hel to them, with the uſual exclamation, 
& This head of a traitor,” no clamour of 
aſſent was uttered. . Thus died the earl of 
Stafford, on the twenty-ninth of December, 
1680; and this was the laſt blood ſhed on ac- 
count of the Popiſh plot: an incident, which, 
for the credit of the nation, it would be better | 
to bury in eternal oblivion, did not the truth | 
of hiſtory render it neceſſary, to warn poſterity | 
againit ſo barbarous and ſhameful a deluſion. 
The hardeſt part of this old and innocent 
nobleman's fate, ſays Sir John Dalrymple, was 
to fall unprotected by his ſovereign, and a vic- 
: * tim 
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tim to his ſovereign's miſtreſs, both of whom 
knew that he was guiltleſs. The dutcheſs of 
| Portſmouth, in the rage of her diſappointment, 
1 becauſe the exclufion had not ſucceeded, at- 
tended the trial, dealing ſweetmeats and ſmiles 
amongſt his perſecutors. . | 
The commons now paſſed a bill for eaſing 
the Proteſtant Diſſenters, and for repealing the 
rſecuting ſtatute of the thirty-fifth of  Eliza- 
th; and this laudable bill was likewiſe car- 
- ried through the houſe of peers. The come 
mons alſo proceeded to bring in bills of an im- 
portant nature; one to renew the triennial act, 
which had been inadvertantly repealed in the 
beginning of this * a ſecond, to make 
the office of judge, during good behaviour: 
a third, to declare the levying of money with - 
cout conſent of parliament, to be high treaſon; 
| and a fourth, to order an aſſociation for the 
ſafety of his majeſty's perſon, the defence of 
the Proteſtant religion, with the preſervation of 
the Proteſtant ſubjects againſt all invaſions and 
oppoſitions whatſoever ; and the preventing the 
duke of York, or any Papiſt, from ſucceeding 
to the crown, But though the king preſumed 
that the peers, who had before rejected the ex- 
. | clufion bill, would refuſe their aſſent to theſe, 
| he reſolved. to prevent that hazard. by pro- 
roguing the parliament ; and having entered-the 
houſe of peers, on the tenth of January, 1681, 
he paſſed ſome laws of ſmall importance; but 
the bill for the relief of the Diſſenters, by re- 
pling the act of the thirty-fifth of Elizabeth, 
privately ordered the clerk. of the crown not 
SY YM | to 
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to preſent to him; and diſſolved the parliament 
without figning it. offs 5 
Soon after, the king ſummoned a new par- 
liament to meet at Oxford; a place as remark- 
able for its loyalty, as the city of London, 
from its wealth and love of liberty; had, ever 
ſince the conqueſt, been for oppoſition to arbi- 
trary power. 'The change of place could not, 
however, change the humours of men; and 
the whig party ſpread abroad, that it was not 
ſafe for them to aſſemble in a place ſo remote 
from the greatſeat ofthe Proteſtant intereſt, where 
they might be aſſaſſinated even by the Papiſts 
in the king's guards. Sixteen peers petitioned 
the king againſt the place of aſſembly ; and the 
reſt of the popular party, either pretendin 
fears or really feeling them, came to Oxford 
with great numbers of their friends and armed- 
men in their trains. Hence a panic ſtruck all 
around the king, and the king himſelf enter- 
ed a town filled with gownſmen, attended with 
an unuſual number of guards. The commons 
were not over-awed by the magiſterial air of the 
king*sſpeech. They conſiſted almoſt entirely of 
the ſame members as had ſat before; they choſe 
the ſame ſpeaker, and inſtantly fell into the ſame 
meaſures; the impeachment of Danby, the 
perſecuting ſtatute of Elizabeth, the enquiry 
into the Popiſh plot, and the bill of excluſion. 
So violent were they on this laſt article, that 
no expedient, however plaufible, could gain 
their attention; Charles therefore diſſolved the 
parliament, a few days after it was aſſembled, 


and publiſhed an appeal to the people, * 
8 ns | © 
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the proceedings of that aſſembly, This was 
the fourth parliament, which, in the courſe of 
two years, he had diſſolved in anger. | 
This ftep, together with the general belief 
that the king would never ſummon another 
parliament, excited ſuch aftoniſhment in the 
country party, as deprived them of all ſpirit, 
and reduced them to abſolute deſpair. The 


court party gathered ſtrength from the diſper - 


ſion and aſtoniſhment of their antagoniſts. The 
violence of the excluſioniſts were every where 
exclaimed againſt and aggravated, In return 
to Charles's appeal to his people, addreſſes were 
ſent from every part of the kingdom, teſtifying 
diſapprobation of the proceedings of the late 
parliaments; and even treating parliaments 
themſelves with jirreverence. The whigs did 


not oppoſe thoſe addreſſes, either from the ſud- 


den dejection under which they laboured, or 
becauſe they knew that addreſſes are, in Bri- 
tain, generally produced by party and exam- 
ple; but are ſeldom the voice of the nation, or 
of reaſon. | The moderate friends of liberty 


were diſpleaſed with both parties; with the vi- 


olent whigs, for having refuſed the king's of- 
fer of limitating his popiſh ſucceſſors; and 
with the tories, for rejoicing in the king's re- 
ſolution to aſſemble no more parliaments, 
Proſecutions were now commenced againſt 
thoſe who had lately given diſturbance to the 
king. Shafteſbury was ſent to-the Tower, up- 
on-a charge of having inſtigated inſurrections. 
Colledge, a London joiner ; -Rouſe, another 
mechanic,: and ſeveral others, were ſeized as 
Vor. XII. E. perſons 
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yerſons who had been prevailed upon, by his 
inſtigations. Colledge had been in Oxford, 
armed with a ſword and piſtol, during the fit- 


ting of the | Fong and it was pretended, 
that a con 


piracy had been entered into, to 
ſeize the king's perſon, and detain him in con- 
finement, till he ſhould make the conceſſions 
demanded of him. Bethel and Corniſh, the 
two ſheriffs of London, being in oppoſition to 
the court, nominated a grand jury, who re- 


jected the bill __ Colledge. He was there- 


fore ſent to Oxford, where the treaſon was pre. 


tended to be committed, and a packed jury was 


aſſembled, conſiſting entirely of royaliſts. 
Colledge defended himſelf with ſpirit, capa- 


city, and preſence of mind, and though he in- 


validated the evidence of the crown, by con- 
vincing arguments and undoubted teſtimony; 


yet the jury, after half an hour's deliberation, 


brought in a verdi& againſt him; upon which 
the inhuman ſpeRators gave a ſhout of applauſe. 


At his execution, he maintained the ſame man- 
ly fortitude, and denied the crime with which 


he was charged. It is remarkable, that moſt 
of the witneſſes made uſe of againſt the pri- 
ſoner, were the very men who had before gi- 


ven evidence againſt the Catholics, and whom 


the jury, for that very reaſon, regarded as the 


moſt perjured villains. The crown aſterwards 


commenced a proſecution for high treaſon a- 
gainſt Wilmore, who had been foreman of the 
London jury, which acquitted Colledge; and 
when the proſpect of ſucceſs in that proſecu- 


tion failed, a new one, for a trifling miſde- 
pa meanor, 


meanor, was directed againſt him, which 


ended in a fine of 10,0001. This ſentence 
was publiſhed in the Gazette, as if government 
had gloried in making private injuſtice the in- 


ſtrument of public vengeance. 


Before the diſſolution of the laſt parliament, 
Fitzharris, a man of family in Ireland, ſhewed 
Everard a libel which he was writing againſt 
the royal family. Everard betrayed his friend, 
by revealing the ſecret to Sir William Waller, 
The crown proſecuting Fitzharris at common 
Jaw for this libel, he informed the popular 


leaders, that the king had employed him to 


write and diſperſe it among the popular party, 
and then to fix the crime of both upon them. 
'The houſe of commons, in order to ſave Fitz- 
harris, and to convert his intelligence into evi- 


| dence, impeached him before the houſe of 


lords: but they refuſed to receive the impeach- 
ment. Afterwards, upon the diſſolution of the 

arliament, Fitzharris finding himſelf at the 

ing's mercy, turned againſt his former friends, 
and gave information, that the popular party 
had employed him to forge his former ſtory, in 
order to blacken the king: but notwithſtanding 


this, he was executed: after which, the court 


ubliſhed a declaration, made by him the night 

fore he died, atteſted by a clergyman of 
the church of England, with a deſign to ſup- 
port the odious imputation againſt the whigs. 
On the other hand, that party, in order to fix 
it upon their opponents, printed an account of 
his declarations, during his impriſonment, at- 


edel by the ci magiſtrates, Thus the ins 
_ IM , 


tended 
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tended ſupporters of religion, of public peace, 
and of juſtice, were alike brought forward, in 
the moſt awful ſcenes, to ſerve as the inſtraments 
of party and defamation. Lf 1 
The death of this villain was attended by 
that of Oliver Plunket, the moſt innocent of 
men, and titular Popiſh primate of Ireland, 
whom Charles, in order to carry on the affec- 
tation of his belief of the Popiſh plot, had 
permitted, even after the diſſolution of the 
parliament, to be tried and executed in Lon- 

don, for a-pretended plot in Ireland. 
Lord Shafteſbury, who had been inured from 
his youth to faction and intrigue, was, how- 
ever, acquitted by the grand jury; though the 
king was ſo earneſt to have him condemned, 
that he himſelf preſſed captain Wilkinſon, an 
old republican officer, then a priſoner-for debt 
in the Fleet, to inform againſt that nobleman, 
who was his friend and benefactor: but he re- 
fuſed ; reflecting, by the dignity of his con- 
duct, upon the want of it in the king. | 
| bout this time, a ſcheme of. oppreſſion was 
lad againſt the earl of Argyle, who, though 
his father was head of the covenanters, had 
conſtantly adhered to the royal cauſe ; and tho? 
he could not go all lengths with the court, al- 
ways appeared, even in his oppoſition, of a 
peaceable deportment. A parhament being 
ſummoned at Edinburgh, in this ſummer, 1681, 
a teſt was enacted, which all perſons, poſſeſſed 
of offices, civil, military, or eccleſiaſtical, were 
bound to take. In this teſt, the country party 
Propoſed to inſert a clauſe, expreſſing the | 
| | on's 


ſon's adherence to the Proteſtant religion. 
This was oppoſed by the courtiers, who oh- 
. ſerved, that as a requiſite mark of reſpeQ, all 
'the princes of the blood ſhould be exempted 
from taking that oath. This was zealoully - 
-- oppoſed by Argyle, who obſerved, that the 
ſole danger to be dreaded for the Proteſtant 
religion, muſt proceed from the perverſion of 


n Pl is 2 


the royal family ; by which means, he drew 


upon himſelf the ſecret indignation of the duke 
of York. On Argyle's taking the teſt as a pri - 


vy. counſellor, he ſubjoined, in the duke's pre- 


fence, an explanation, which he had before 


communicated to that prince, and which he 


- believed to have been approved by him, Init 


were theſe words: I take this oath, as far as 


„ jt is conſiſtent with itſelf and the Proteſtant 


_ 


* religion ; and declare that I mean not to 
* bind myſelf in my ſtati6n, and in a lawful 


* way, from wiſhing and endeavouring any 
© alteration, which I think to the advantage 


of church or ſtate, and not repugnant to the 
« Proteſtant religion and my loyalyy : and this 


| 9 underſtand as a part of my oath.. 


'The duke heard theſe words with great tran- 
quility; no offence was taken at them; and 
Argyle was admitted to fit that day in council. 
But a few days after, that nobleman was ſur- 


prized to find, that a warrant was iſſued for 


— 


* 
- 


- committing him to priſon ; that he was indicted 
for high treaſon, leaſing- making, and perjury; 
and that from theſe innocent words, an accuſa- 
tion was extracted, by which he was to forfeit 
His honours, life, and fortune. Even the ap- 
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pearance of juſtice were here not aſſumed ; and 
the forms of law only retained to ſanctify, or 
rather aggravate the oppreſſion. Three judges 
did not ſcruple to find the priſoner guilty of 
treaſon, and leaſing- making: a jury of fifteen 
noblemen, gave their verdict againſt him; and 
the king, on being conſulted, ordered the ſen · 
tence to be pronounced ; but its execution to 
be ſuſpended till farther orders, The duke and 
his creatures pretended that Arpyle's life and 
fortune were not in danger; = that the ſole 
reaſon for proceeding to ſuch extremities againſt 
him, was to make him renounce ſome heredi- 
tary juriſdictions, which oo his family a 
dangerous authority in the highlands, and ob- 
ſtructed the courſe of public juſtice: But ſup- 
poſing the end to be juſtifiable, the means were 
infamous; and not only inconſiſtent with a 
free, but even a civilized government. This 
nobleman, therefore, having no longer reaſon 
to truſt to the juſtice or mercy of his enemies, 
eſcaped from priſon, by changing cloaths with 
His ſiſter, and concealed himſelf, during ſome 
time, in London, till he could find a ſhip 
ready to ſail for Holland, The king heard of 
his lurking places, yet would not allow him to 
be arreſted ; but his eſtate was confiſcated, and 
his arms reverſed and torn, 

The news of Argyle's puniſhment no ſooner. 
reached England, than it filled the excluſion- 
iſts with anxiety for their future fate; and as 
Argyle had been diſtinguiſſied by his ſuffer- 
ings, on account of his loyalty, many of the 

royaliſts had the mortification to find, that 4 
5 paſt 
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paſt ſervices would atone for the want of the 
moſt implicit obedience to the duke, whoſe ad- 
miniſtration in Scotland, againſt the Preſbyte- 
rians, was A continuation of the rigours of 
Lauderdale, who had reduced the people to the 
moſt abject ſlavery. | 

As Charles no longer dreaded the .country 
party, he permitted the duke to pay him a 
viſit; and was ſoon after prevailed on to allow 
him to bear a part in the adminiſtration of 
England. The duke left the authority in Scot- 
land in the hands of the earl of Aberdeen, the 
chancellor, and the earl of Queenſbury, the 
treaſurer, who behaved in the moſt arbitrary 


manner. Every man was bound to declare to 


the government, his ſuſpicions of his neigh- 


' | .bours; and to converſe with a rebel, was con- 


fidered as a proof of being a rebel. Courts of 
judicature were erected in the ſouthern and 
weſtern counties; and a ſtrict inquiſition car- 
ried on againſt this new ſpecies of crimes. 
The Preſbyterians, alarmed at the tyranny, 
from which no man was ſafe, began to think 
of leaving the country; and ſome of their a- 
gents were ſent ta England, to treat with the 
proprietors of Carolina for a ſettlement in that 
colony. Above two thouſand perſons were out- 
lawed, under the pretence of their converſing 
with rebels; and theſe were continually hunt- 
ed in their retreats by ſoldiers, ſpies, and in- 
formers. It was uſual to put enſnaring queſ- 
tions to ſuch people as lived peaceably in their 
own houſes, and to aſk, © Will you renounce 
the covenant? Was the killing of the bi- 
66 ſhop 
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„ ſhop of St. Andrews murder? Do you e- 
„ ſteem the riſing at Bothwell to be rebel- 
“ lion?” And even when they refuſed to an- 
ſwer, capital peniſhments were inflicted on them; 
and for this pretended crime, even women 
were brought to the gibbet. A number of ſu- 
gitives, exaſperated by oppreſſion, had pub- 
liſhed a ſeditious declaration, renouncing their 
allegiance to Charles Stuart, whom they term- 
ed a tyrant. This incident induced the privy- 
council to diſperſe ſoldiers over the country, 
and to give power to all commiſſion officers, 
even to the loweſt, to oblige every one they 
met to abjure the declaration; and upon refu-. 
ſal, inſtantly, without any farther queſtions, 
to ſhoot them, It would be endleſs to enume- 
rate all the inſtances of abſurd” and cruel ty- 
ranny, which, at that time, prevailed in Scot- 
land. | | 
The tyrannical adminiftration in Scotland was, 
in part, owing to the temper of the duke, to 
whom the king had conſigned the government 
of that nation, and who applied with ſuch atten- 
tion to affairs, as to ſuffer nothing to eſcape 
him; and from the ſame. cauſe, the government 
of England began to be infected with the ſame 
ſeverity. Though the duke was neither ſo much 
beloved nor eſteemed as the king, he was more 
- . dreaded at court; and thence was more exactly 
- attended, and a more obſequious ſubmiſſion 
was paid him. Hence Waller remarked, that 
Charles, out of ſpight to the parliament, who 
had determined that the duke ſhould not 8 
1 5 | | 3 
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eced him, was reſolved that he ſhould reign. 


.even in his life-time, 


However, the king, who loved to-maintain- 


à balance in his councile, ſtill ſupported Hali- 
fax, created him a marquie, and made him 
privy-ſeal, though he always oppoſed the duke. 


| Sunderland, who had been diſplaced for pro- 


moting the excluſion-bill, was again, with the 
duke's conſent, brought into the adminiſtra- 
tion; and Hyde, who was entirely in the duke's 
Intereſt, was created earl of Rocheſter, and 
made firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury. 


The king himſelf acted at the head of a 
party; which, in a prince, is always the ſource 


af injuſtice and oppreſſion. As he knew the 

_ diſſenters were obnoxious to the church, he, to 
pleaſe. his friends, cauſed the laws againſt con - 
venticles to be again rigorouſly executed; tho” 
he knew that it would neither diminiſh their 


numbers nor their influence. The court and 


church party, who were now named on juries, 
made juſtice ſubſervient to their factious views; 
and it was not long before the effects of theſe 
alterations were ſeen. When it was firſt re- 
orted, that the duke intended to leave Scot- 
Rnd, Pilkington, who was at that time ſheriff 
of London, 1s ſaid to have exclaimed, ** He 
has already burned the city; and he is now 
« coming to cut all our throats ?”” For this he 
was ſued by the duke, and though the evidence 
was very defective, he obtained 100, ooo l. da- 
mages. Sir Patience Ward, who had been 
formerly mayor, and had given evidence for 
Pilkington, was ſued for perjury, and con- 
1 demned 
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vour of a perſon proſecuted by the court. 


Though the crown had obtained /fo great a 


victory in the city, by its having ſheriffs ready 


to pack juries to gratify the court, yet it could 


not be conſidered as entirely deciſive, ſince the 


conteſt between the eourt and city might be an- 
nually renewed, at the election of its magi- 


ſtrates. A project was, therefore, formed, for 
making the king maſter of the city, and, by 
its example, of all the corporations i Eng- 
land; and, by this means, to give the greateſt 
wound to the legal conſtitution, which had 
ever yet been inflicted by the moſt powerful 
and moſt arbitrary monarchs, A writ of gus 
<varranto was iſſued, in 1683; againſt the city, 
to enquire into the validity of its charter ; it 
being pretended, that the city had forfeited alt 
zis privileges, on account of two offences com- 
mitted by the.court of aldermen and common 
council. After the fire of London, in 1666, 
all the markets had been rebuilt ; and to de- 


fray the expence, the magiſtrates had impoſed 


a ſmall toll on thoſe who brought goods to 
market; and, in 1679, the magiſtrates had 


petitioned the king againſt the prorogation of 


' parliament, and had made uſe of the follow= 

ing terms: Your petitioners are greatly ſur- 
„ prized at the late prorogation, whereby the 
<< proſecution of the public juſtice of the king- 
% dom, and the making of neceſlary provie- 
ons for the perſervation of your majeſty and 


% your Proteſtant ſubjects, have received in- 


« terruption.”* 


demned to Rand in the pillory : a ſentence fuf- 
ficient to deter any one from appearing ia fa-' 
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4 terruption.“” This was pretended to con- 
tain a ſcandalous reflection on the king and his 

meaſures. | ee ee 
Treby and Pollexfen defended the cauſe of 
the city, againſt the attorney and ſolicitor-ge- 
neral, They pleaded, that a corporation, as 
fach, was incapable of all crime or offence ; 
and that none were anſwerable for any iniqui- 
ty, but the perſons themſelves who committed 


it: that corporate bodies, framed for public 


good, and calculated for perpetual duration, 
ought not to be annihilated for the temporary 
faults of their members; and that even a pri- 
vate eſtate, if entailed, could not be forfeited 
to the crown, on account of treaſon committed 
by the tenant for life: that the offences ob- 
jected to the city, were ſo far from deſerving 
fo ſevere a puniſhment, that they did not merit 
the ſmalleſt reprehenſion : that all corporations 
were inveſted with the power of making by- 
laws; and the city having, at its own expence, 
repatred the markets, which were alſo built on 
its own eſtate, might as lawfully claim a ſmall 
recompence from thoſe who brought commodi- 
ties thither, as a man might require rent for 
his houſe ; and whoever paid, had done it vo- 
Iuntarily: that it was an avowed right of the 
ſubject to petition, and that the city had not, 
by their addreſs, abuſed this privileges fince 
the loyalty of the city, no leſs than their re- 
gard to ſelf-preſervation, might prompt them 
to frame it; and that it was unaecountable 
chat two public deeds, which, during ſo long 
- a time, had not ſubjected the perlons who 


committed 
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committed them, even to the ſmalleſt penalty, 
ſhould now be fo ſeverely puniſhed upon the 
corporation, which always was, and always 
mulſt be, innocent, I 
The city was, however, condemned on the 
twelfth of June 1683: but the judges of that 
time held their places during pleaſure; and it 
was impoſlible, that any cauſe the court was 
reſolved to proſecute, could ever fhil; for the | 
judges, influenced by a wicked court, paid not | 
the leaſt regard to the principles of juſtice and 
equity. After ſentence was pronounced, the 
city made an humble application to the king, 
who agreed to reſtore their charter; but ob- 
liged them to ſubmit to the following regula- 
tions: that no mayor, ſheriff, recorder, com- 
mon- ſerjeant, town-clerk or coroner, ſhould 
be admitted to the exerciſe of his office, with- 
out his majeſty's approbation : that if the king 
diſapproved twice of the mayor or ſheriffs e- 
lected, he might appoint their magiſtrates; 
that the mayor and court of aldermen might, 
with his majeſty's leave, diſplace any magi - 
ſtrate; and that no alderman, in caſe of a va- 
cancy, ſhould: be elected, without conſent f 
the court of aldermen, who, if they diſap- | 
proved twice of the choice, might fill the va- 
cancy. | ” 
The fate of London having ſhewn all. the | 
_ Corporations in England, how vain it would 
be for them to contend with the court, they 
were moſt of them ſucceſſively induced to ſur- 
render their charters into the hands of the 
ing. Conſiderable ſums were exacted for re- 
; ſtoring 
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ſtoring them; and all offices of power and pro- 
fit, left to the diſpoſal of the crown. Thus 
were the liberties and privileges of the nation 
openly invaded, by ſuch meaſures as might 
enable the king, under the like pretences, and 
by means of the like inſtruments, to ſeize upon 
every privilege that remained ; and every friend 
to liberty muſt allow, that the nation, when 


the whole conſtitution lay at the mercy of the 


king, had a right to form plans of reſiſtance, 
in order to recover that ſecurity, and thoſe 
bleſſings, of which it was unhappily deprived, 


and to preſerve the few that remained. 


While the duke in Scotland, and the king 
in England, were purſuing theſe meaſures, in 
order to bend the minds of the people in both 
kingdoms, under the moſt abje& ſubjection, 
there was a band of friends, who having long 
oppoſed. the meaſures of the king in a legal 
way, prepared to ſeek relief, where freedom 
points it out to her friends, when the voice of 


the laws 1s put to filence. 'They obſerved, 


that the king, by ſecuring the juries, in the 
city, had now at his mercy the lives of all who 


had hitherto expoſed themſelves to his diſplea- 


ſure, by ſiruggling for. the liberties. of their 
country. By the diſuſe of parliament, he pre- 
vented their having recourſe to conſtitutional 


remedies ; while the duke, by bending the mar- 


tial ipirits of the Scotch, would render them 
the inſtruments of tyranny. againſt. the Eng- 


liſh, What was left for freemen, in order to 


recover their freedom, but refiſtance ? They 
were called upon by the principles of defence; 
Vor. XII. F they 
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they were commanded, by their duty-to their 
country, to prevent the blow which princes, 
who aimed at arbitrary power, perhaps already 
meditated againſt both them and their country, 
and it was glorious to oppoſe that power, tho? 
they ſhould periſh in the attempt. 0 
This band of friends was compoſed of lord 
Ruſſel, illuſtrious from the nobility of his de- 
ſcent; of Hampden, who derived till greater 
luſtre from his grandfather, the commoner ; of 
lord Eſſex, the friend of Ruſſel; and of Al- 
gernoon Sidney, who derived his blood from a 


Jong train of Engliſh nobles and heroes, and | 


his ſentiments from the patriots and heroes of 
antiquity. Lord Howard, who had fat as a 
commoner in one of Cromwell's parliaments, 
was introduced into the ſame council. Their 
ſentiments in politics were, in general, the 
ſame; and they believed, that their objects 
were alſo the ſame, though they were very dif- 
ferent. Ruſſel, Eſſex, and Hampden, intend- 
ed to make no farther uſe of an inſurrection 
than to exclude the duke of Vork, and to fix 
the barriers of the conſtitution with preciſion. 
Sidney aimed at the deſtruction of monarchy, 
and to found on its ruins his adored republic. 
Howard, with luxuriant wit and eloquence, 
adopted the views of each particular perſon, 
and incited,all to vigour and action; feeling 
for moments what they felt through life. Mean 
while Monmouth hoped, amidſt the public diſ- 
traction, to pave the way to the throne. Tho! 
theſe perſons diſliked Shafteſbury, they all, ex- 
cept Sidney, entered into a communication of 
WOES . meaſures 
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meaſures with him ; becauſe they ſtood in need . 


of his vaſt party in the city. Theſe were join« 


ed by lord Grey, who was endowed with a 


knowledge of letters and arts, but had a ſoul 
void of virtue, he having been found guilty of 
debauching his wife's ſiſter, a man from whoſe 
life no generous enterprize was expected : by 
Sir Thomas Armſtrong, who was equally care- 
leſs, but leſs vicious : by Trenchard, who had 
made the motion for the bill of excluſion in 


the houſe of commons: by major Wildman, a 


violent republican : by Rumſey, one of Crom- 
well's colonels, a brave blunt ſoldier; and by 
Ferguſon, a Scotch parſon, remarkable in all 
plots for ſerving his party and ſaving himſelf, _ 
Without explaining themſelves to each other, 
upon the ends they propoſed, they agreed upon 
an inſurrection; and plans were laid of bring- 
ing a Scotch army into England, and of riſ- 
ings in ſeveral places, but no meaſures taken ; 
at which Shafteſbury was ſo exaſperated, that 
abandoning all hopes of ſucceſs, he retired to 
Holland, where he died ſoon after. be tbf 
Mean while ſome of the inferior conſpira- 
tors, tired with delays, and exaſperated at hav- 
ing their ardour checked, unknown to Ruſſel, 
Sidney, Eſſex, Hampden, and the principal 
friends of liberty, entered into a combination 
to aſſaſſinate the king and duke; and after pro- 
poſing ſeveral other places, fixed upon a farm, 
called The Rye-houſe, between London and 
Newmarket, where the road being narrow, it 
would be eaſy, by overturning a cart, to ſtop 
the coach, in which the king and the duke uſu- 
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ally returned from Newmarket to London; 
and for one party to fire upon them from the 
hedges, while embarraſſed in the paſſage, while | 
another was' encountering the 990% But 

while they were taking meaſures to execute this 
project, the king*s houſe at Newmarket acci- 


dentally took fire, which obliged him to return 


to London ſooner than was expected; and this 
bloody ſcheme was diſappointed. 

It is amazing that ſecrets, known to ſo ma- 
ny, not only of the great, but of the meaneſt 
of the people, men of the moſt diſorderly paſ- 
fions, ſhould ſo long lie concealed. At length 
one Keyling, a ſalter, in the 2 of 
June 1683, gave information of the aſſaſſina- 
tion - plot to Sir Leoline Jenkins, ſecretary of 


ſtate. Some of his aſſociates obſerved him 


waiting about Whitehall, and charged him, 
at one of their meetings, with having been 
there. One of them inſtantly prepared to diſ- 
patch him; but the reſt being moved by his 
tears and oaths of fidelity, prevented him. 
Keyling now ran directly from the meeting to 
the ſecretary's office, where the ſight of the ter- 
rors, under which he ſtill ſnook, inſtantly re- 
moved all ſuſpicion of his fincerity. Upon his 
information, ſome of the lower claſs of the aſ- 
ſaſſins were ſeized, and rewards publiſhed for 
ſeizing the reſt. But as theſe knew nothing of 
the cabal of their ſuperiors, and their ſuperiors 


knew as little of theirs, the great men conti- 
nued in their houſes, filled with anxiety rather 


than fart. Fond 
nn CS At 


HAN 
At laſt colonel Rumſey ſurrendered himſelf, 
and became evidence; and lieutenant-colonel 
Malcot wrote a letter to the ſecretary of ſtate, 
in which he alſo offered to make a diſcovery, 
and gave information of their meeting at Shep- 
herd's, a wine-merchant in the city; and Shep- 
herd being ſent for, told all he knew, and 

confirmed the evidence of Rumſey. 1 
The trial and condemnation of theſe crimi- 
nals, was, probably, intended as a preparative 
to the trial of lord Ruſſel. That nobleman 
was found fitting in his ſtudy; and knowing 
how obnoxious he was to the duke, immedi- 
ately gave up all hopes of life. When brought 
before the council, he refuſed to anſwer any 
thing that might effect others. Lord Grey be- 
ing next taken, denied all he knew, with im- 
precations; and the ſame night found means 
to make his eſcape from the hands of the meſ- 
ſenger. Eſſex was at his country- ſeat when he 
heard of his friends fate; but when preſſed by 
thoſe around him to make his eſcape, he an- 
ſwered, That his own life was not worth ſav- 
ing, if, by drawing ſuſpicion upon lord Ruſſel, 
he could bring his life into danger. Mon- 
mouth had abſconded ; but actuated by Eſſex's 
generous motive, ſent a meſſage to Ruſſel, that 
he would ſurrender himſelf and ſhare his fate, 
if it would be of any uſe to him: but Ruſſel 
anſwered, It will be no advantage to me to 
« have my friends die with me.“ The anxiety 
of Howard, who ran about denying the truth 
of the conſpiracy, and proteſting his innocence, 
cauſed him to be 3 138 He was found hid 
3 * 
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in a.chimney, covered with ſoot. He ſhook, 


ſobbed, and cried; and when brought before 
the king and council, ſtood for a while filent, 


tlhe effect of ſtupor : but recovering himſelf, he 


deſired to ſpeak in private with the king and 
duke; and falling on his knees to them, ut- 
tered all he knew. From his information, 
Eſſex, Sidney, Hampden, Armſtrong, and 
many others, were ſeized. Sidney appeared 
before the council with a ſimplicity of behavi- 


* 


our, that diſcovered neither the ſigns of guilt, 


nor the affectation of innocence; and refuſing 
to anſwer the queſtions put to him, told them, 
4 evidence againſt him, they muſt 

find it from others, not from himſelf, Life 
was offered to Baille, of Jervieſwood, if he 
would turn evidence; but he ſmiled, and ſaid, 
«© They who can make ſuch a propoſal to me, 
«© know neither me nor my country.“ tt 
When Ruſſel was brought to his trial, he 

defired that it might be deferred till the next 
day, becauſe ſome of his witneſſes could not 


arrive in town till evening; but this was re- 


fuſed. Having aſked leave of the court, that 
notes of the evidence might be taken for his 
uſe by another hand, the attorney-general told 
him, he might uſe the hand of one of his ſer- 
vants, if he pleaſed. ** I aſk none, ſaid Ruſ- 


« ſel, but that of the lady who fits by me | 


at which the ſpectators turning their eyes, be- 
held the daughter of che virtuous Southampton, 


riſing up to aſſiſt her lord, in this his utmoſt 


diſtreſs, when a thrill of anguiſh ran through 
the aſſembly. Howard was the chief witneſs 


againſt 


CAE LES a 
againſt him, Ruſſel heard him without ſigns 
of emotion; though when the report of the 
death of lord Eflex, whoſe throat was cut in 
the Tower, was brought into court; and be- 
ing whiſpered from ear to ear, at laſt reached 
him, he burſt into tears, Jeffreys, in his 


ſpeech to the jury, turned the untimely fate of 


Eſſex into a proof of his conſciouſneſs of the 
_ conſpiracy, in which both friends had been en- 
gaged. Pemberton, however, who preſided 


3 


as chief juſtice, behaved to the priſoner wich a 


candour and decorum ſeldom found in the judges 


of this or the next reign. To render the in- 


dictment more extenſive, the intention of mur. 
_ dering the king was comprehended in it; and 


for a proof of this intention, was aſſigned the 


conſpiracy for raiſing a rebellion. The artifi- 
cial confounding of the two ſpecies of treaſon, 
was the chief, but not the only hardſhip, of 
which Ruflel had reaſon to complain on his 
trial. In his defence, he did not avow the in- 
tended inſurre&ion, leſt it ſhould hurt his 
friends who remained to be tried; but content- 


ed himſelf with proteſting, that he had never 


entertained any defign againſt the king's life. 
However, the jury, after a ſhort deliberation, 
brought him in guilty. | 

Rauſſel was flattered by ſome divines with 
hopes of life, if he would acknowledge to the 
king, that he believed ſubjects had, in no caſe 


whatſoever, a right of reſiſtance againſt the 


throne : but he anſwered, I can have no con» 
ception of a limited monarchy, which has 
<< not a right to deſend its own limitations, 
8 : F ö 66 My 
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% My conſcience will not permit me to ſay 
« otherwiſe. to the king.” Charles, by the 


duke of York's. advice, refuſed 100,000 l. 
which the old earl of Bedford offered for his 


© : — 


ſon's life 3 an advice which the duke had af. 


terwards reaſon to repent. The ing had no 


feeling for an object far more affecting: the 


daughter and heireſs of the good earl of South- 
ampton, threw herſelf at his feet, and pleaded, + 


with many tears, the merits and loyalty of her 
father, as an-atonement for the errors into which 
honeſt, however miſtaken principles, had ſe- 


duced her huſband. Charles was inexorable. 


When finding all applications vain, ſhe col- 
lected courage, and not only fortified herſelf 


againſt the fatal blow, but endeavoured, by her 


example, to ſtrengthen the reſolution of her 


_ unfortunate huſband, © 


Lord Cavendiſh had lived with Ruſſel in the 


cloſeſt intimacy, and did not deſert him in his 


_ preſent. He offered to procure his eſcape, by 


changing clothes with him, and to run the ha- 
zard of ſtaying in his place; but Ruſſel refuſed 
to ſave his own life, by an expedient that might 
expoſe his friend to many hardſhips. 

Ruſſel, during his trial, at his death, and, 


in a more ſevere teſt of his fortitude than either, 


is parting with his wife and infant children, 


and with his friend lord Cavendiſh, preſerved. 


the dignity of his rank and character. With a 


deep and noble ſilence; with a long and fixed 


look, in which were expreſſed reſpect and af- 
tection, unmingled with paſſion, lord and lady 


Rullel parted for ever, His eyes followed hzrs . 
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while ſhe quitted the room; and when he loft 
fight of her, turning to the clergyman who at- 
tended him, he cried, The bitterneſs of death 
is now paſt.” The obſervation, ſays an in- 
genious author, was juſt : for the fate of the 
ſurvivor was more hapleſs ; who, though ſhe 
ſeemed to aſſume more pride from her condition 
in public, loſt her ſight by continual weepin 
in private; and calling often for death, — 
never find it, till an extreme old age, laid her 
for ever, by the partner of her ſoul“. 

A little before the ſheriffs conducted him to 
the ſcaffold, he wound up his watch, ſaying, 
* now I have done with time, and henceforth 
« muſt only think of eternity.” The execu- 
tion was performed the 2 1ſt of July, 1683, not 
on Tower-hill, but in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields ; in 
order that the citizens might be humbled by 
ſeeing their once triumphant leader, carried in 
his coach to death, through the city. But it 
produced an effect contrary to what was in- 
tended ; the multitade imagined they beheld 
virtue and liberty fitting by his ſide. In paſ- 
ſing, he looked towards Southampton houſe, 
when the tears ſtarted into his eyes; but he in- 
ſtantly wiped them away. On the ſcaffold he 
prayed for the king; but with a preſcience of 
what afterwards happened, he foretold, that 
* though a cloud hung over the nation, his 
« death would be of more ſervice to his coun- 
< try than his life could have been.” With- 
out the leaſt change of countenance, he laid 


Zi She died at eighty-ſeven years of age. 
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his head on the block; and, at two ſtrokes, it 


was ſevered from his body. 
In a paper he delivered to the meriff, he 
cleared his memory of the imputation of hav- 


ing ever intended the king” s death, Honour 


and friendſhip attended him beyond the grave: 
lord Cavendiſh joined the hand HE his eldeſt ſon 
in marriage, to one of the daughters of his de- 
ceaſed friend. That noble lord was, an the 
next reign, fined 30,000 l. for turning out of 


the preſence chamber a gentleman who had af- 


fronted him; and though his mother offered 
lo pay the fine, by diſcharging 60,0001. which 


the family had advanced to James's father and 


brother, in their greateſt extremities, her offer 
was rejected. 

Before Sidgey was brought to his trial, Pem- 
— was removed, both from the head of the 
king's bench, and from the privy-council, and 
Jeffreys was put in his place; a man diſlin- 
guiſhed by the fierceneſs and brutality of his 
manners; and a. packed jury, compoſed of 


mean perſons, was choſen to enſure his condem- 


nation. Algernoon Sidney“ was fifty-nine years 
of age, his hair white, and his health broken. 


The only witneſs who depoſed againſt him was 


Jord Howard; but as the law required two wit- 
neſſes, a ſtrange expedient was fallen upon to 
ſupply this deficiency. In ranſacting the pri- 
ſoner's cloſet, ſome diſcourſes on government 


were found, and Jeffreys declared from the bench 


* He was the ſecond fun ſon of Robert, 
earl of Leiceſter, 
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to the jury, that theſe were ſufficient in law to 
ſupply the want of a ſecond witneſs ; though 
the papers were totally unconnected with the 


conipiracy, and contained only ſentiments wor- 


thy of the greateſt legiſlator of antiquity. 
Throuph the whole of this trial, the outrages 
againſt law diſgraced the judicial records of a 


| | country, in which the life of the ſubjeR is bet- 


ter protected than in any other upon earth. 
Sidney collecting all the powers of his mind, 
anſwered the brutality of Jeffreys with decent, 
but ſevere ſarcaſms; and while that arrogant 


judge gave falſe colours to the law, Sidney re- 


moved them by queſtions which admitted of no 
anſwer, or by ſelf. evident propoſition, on 
which all could form a judgment. When the 


court would have perſuaded him to make a ſtep 
in law, which he ſuſpected was meant to hurt 


him, he ſaid, with a moving ſimplicity, I 


4 defire you will not tempt me, nor make me 
run on dark and ſlippery places: I do not 


e ſee my way.”” Sidney having obſerved, that 
only partial paſſages of the writings produced 


againſt him, were quoted, and uſing ſome 


warmth in defence of the writings themſelves, 
3 in hopes of drawing him to confeis his 
ing the author, handed him the papers, and 


deſired him to take off the force of the paſſages, 


by any others in the book; but though Sidney 
ſaw the ſnare, he pretended not to ſee it; and 
turning over the leaves with a ſeemingly grave 


attention, returned them to the bench, ſaying, 
Let the man who wrote theſe papers, recon- 
* cile what is contained in chem.“ Howard's 


depos 


* 
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depoſitions being finiſhed, Sidney was afked 
what queſtions he had to propoſe to him ? 
When, turning from — with a look of 
diſdain, he anſwered, with an emphatical bre- 
- vity, None to him But, on his making his 
defence, he raiſed a ſtorm of indignation and 
contempt againſt that nobleman, who had re- 
ceived from him great obligations, as a wretch, 
abandonned by God and man, profligate in 
his character, bankrupt in his fortune, and 
who owed him a debt, which he meant to ex- 
tinguiſh by his death. In a curſory way, he 
mentioned his having ſaved Charles's life ; but 
ſpoke of it as a thing from which he aſſumed 
no merit, but only as the common duty of 
a man. = ; 
Lord Ruſſel's fate had been determined in 
two days; but Sidney prolonged his trial three 
weeks; and even when brought up to receive 
his ſentence, he repeated and inſiſted upon al- 
moſt every plea which had been over-fuled. 
He had the art, during the whole of the trial, 
to draw down unjuft repulſes upon himfelf; 
and thus to make the odium of the crime 
charged againſt him, be forgot, in-that which 
he raiſed againſt his judges and his proſecutors. | 
When Withens, one of the judges, gave him 
the lie, he diſregarded it as an injury done on- 
ly to himfelf ; but at lait, Jeffreys interrupting 
him while he was urging a -plea, he cried out, 
„Then J appeal to God and the world, I am 
cc not heard ;**. and refuſed to defend himſelf 
any longer. When ſentence was paſt, he made 
this pathetic exclamation ; * Zhen, O Gods! 
| + O God 
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4 O God! I beſeech thee to ſanctify theſe ſuf- 
« ferings to me, and impute not my blood to 
< my country, nor to this city, thro? which I am 
4 to be carried to death. Let no inquiſition be 
* made for it: but if any ſhall be made, and 
<< the ſhedding of innoceut blood muſt be re- 
« venged, let the weight of it fall on thoſe 
« who maliciouſly perſecute me, for righte- + 
«« ouſneſs ſake.” Jeffreys, ſtarting from his 
ſeat, exclaimed, that the priſoner's reaſon was 
affected; but Sidney calmly ſtretched out his 
arm, and deſired him to feel if his pulſe did 
not heat at its ordinary rate. h 

He afterwards ſent a petition to the king, in 
which, inſtead of applying for mercy, he, in a 
manly ſtrain, demanded only juſtice ; repre- 
ſented the injuries which had been done to the 
laws in his perſon, and defired to be brought to 
the royal preſence, to ſhew the king how much 
his own intereſt and honour were concerned, in 
giving him that redreſs, which his judges had 
refuſed, \ +? -— HE 

Sidney went, to his death, on the 17th of 
December, 1683, with an air of grandeur, 
He walked with a firm ſtep ; he aſked no friend 
to attend him ; and-only borrowed” two of his 
brother's footmen to walk'behind him. He aſ- 
cended the ſcaffold with the ere& poſture of 
one who came to harangue or to command, not 
to ſuffer, Engliſhmen, lays.an animated author, 
wept not for him, as they had done for lord 
Ruſſel: their pulſes beat high; their hearts 
ſwelled; they felt an unuſual grandeur and 
elevation of mind, while they looked upon 

Vor. XII. G kim, 
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him. He told the ſheriffs who had returned 
a packed jury againſt him, that it was for their 
7 wig and not for his own, that he reminded 
them, that his blood lay upon their heads. 

Being aſked, if he had any thing to ſay to the 
people, he cried, © I have made my peace 
&« with God, and have nothing to ſay to man.” 
Then, after a moment's pauſe, added, I 
am ready to die, and will. give you no far- 

ec ther trouhle;” and then haſtened to the 
block. Theſe were the only words he uttered 
in public: but he left his laſt thoughts behind 
him in writing with his friends, becauſe theſe 
he knew would remain: thoughts, which the go- 
vernment took pains to ſuppreſs, and which, for 
that reaſon, were more greedily demanded by 
the people. This paper was calculated tq keep 
alive the ſpirit of liberty. He confuted the 
teſtimonies-on which he had been condemned ; 
and mingling his own wrongs, in the courſe 
of his trial, with thoſe of his country, laid 
down thoſe great and generous principles of po- 
tical ſociety, which, a few years after, were 
made the foundation of the revolution *. 


: Hamp- 


*The above account of the trial and execution 
of theſe illuſtrious patriots, is chiefly extracted from 
Sir John Dalrymple's memoirs of Great Britain: 
a gentleman who ſeems to he inſpired with the love 
of freedom; yet on the flimſy credit of a letter or 
two from Barillon, in the' Dep6t des affaires etran- 
geres at. Verſailles, has too haſtily repreſented the 
Jord Ruſſel as intriguing with, and Algernoon Sid- 
ney, as taking money from the court of F 18 
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Hampden's life was, R. ſaved by the 
un popularity, which Sidney's trial brought up- 
on government, as Howard was the only wit- 
neſs againſt him, he was only tried for a miſ- 
: G 2 demeanor z 


This intrigue was to counteract thoſe which Charles 
had entered into with Lewis, to render him abſolate 
maſter of Great Britain, and Popery the eſtabliſhed 
religion of theſe kingdoms : this, every friend of 
liberty, and every zealous Proteſtant, was bound, 
by his dutꝰ to his country and his God, to prevent, 
by every means in his power; and as Lewis, now 
convinced that it was not for his intereſt that Charles 
ſhould be abſolute, had diſcontinued his penſion, 
and reſolved. to perplex his councils, to prevent what 
would be of prejudice to himſelf, as well as-deſtruc- 
tive to the liberty of England, they ought not ſurely 
to be blamed, even ſuppoſing: the” fact to be true: 
but there is the — reaſon to believe, that the 
whole charge is Alte, and that Sir John himſelf was 
deceived,. as he acknowledges he has been in other 
of his authorities. Whoever conſiders the nature 

of the evidence, one fingle intereſted, unprincipled 
man, who wrote a hundred years ago; the opportu- 
nity of interpolating; the inclination fome might 
have to ſet the Britiſſi friends of liberty in an odious 
light, from their implacable averſion to the Pro- 
teſtant religion and the rights of ſubjects; and the 
recent inſtance of Lauder, who, in the laſt rebel- 
lion, printed a work to prove Milton a plagiary in 
his Paradiſe Loſt ; quoted interpolated paſſages from 
ſeveral authors to prove it; and then boaſted, a- 
mong his friends, of the ſervice he had done to the 
perſon he called prince Charles, by letting down the 
character of fo great a champion of liberty: who- 
ever conſiders all this, T ſay, can give no credit to ſuch 
teſtimony, unſupported by the leaſt circumſtance that 

> can 
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demeanor ; but was fined in the exorbitant ſum 
of 40,000 l. 580 3 
Armſtrong, who had made his eſcape, had 
been outelawed, but was ſeized abroad, and 
brought to England before the expiration of the 
year allowed by law for a ſurrender, Hollo- 
way, one of the ſubordinate conſpirators, was 
in the ſame ſituation, But that trial which 
was granted to Holloway, becauſe there was 
ſufficient evidence againſt him, was refuſed to 
Armſtrong, becauſe there was not. 993 
refuſed a trial to Armſtrong, under the pre- 
tence, that his appearance in court, by com- 


can be deemed collateral evidence. Many other 
arguments might be urged, to cenvince a perſon of 
the leaſt diſcernment, of the abſurdity of the two 
charges n- theſe illuſtrious patriots, who Were 
diſtinguiſhed by their being poſſeſſed of every vir- 
tue. No other evidence has dared to aſſert, that the 
brave, the generous, the noble-minded Sidney, re- 
ceived money from the French king but Barillon, 
who, if the great Sidney's name was not foiſted into 
his letter, to miſlead poſterity, can here deſerve no 
credit; for, as the French miniſter came to Eng- 
land poor, but returned rich, it is more reaſonable 
to conclude, that he ſecreted what he placed to that 
great man's account, and wrote a falſehood, in order 
to encreaſe his fortune and his importance, by im- 
poſing on his maſter, While, therefore, the Jaw 
ordains, that the meaneſt and moſt profligate wretch 
ſhall not be condemned without the teſtimony of two 
witneſſes ; let not the great and virtuous Sidney be 
twice condemned on the teſtimony of one: his life 
on that of an unprineipled Howard, and his glory 
on that of a Barillon. f 

tiny pulſion, 
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pulſion, was not equivalent to a voluntary ſur- 
render: a pretence equally good againft both, 
or againſt neither. Armſtrong deſired that his 
council might be, heard upon the plea of his 
right to a trial. Even this requeſt was refuled ; 
and on his ſaying, that he only aſked the com- 
mon benefit of the law, he was anſwered by 
Jeffreys. You ſhall have that, indeed: by 
the grace of God, you ſhall be executed up- 

on Friday next: you ſhall have the full be- 
« neſit of the law.. | 

Bailey of Jervieſwood was ſent into Scot- 
land ; and there written depoſitions, contrary 
to the laws of that country, were read to the 
Jury in court; theſe had been partly extorted 
by torture out of court, and partly tranſmitted 
from the records of the ſtate trials in England, 
Being broken with infirmities, he was executed 
on the very day he was condemned, leſt a na- 
tural death ſhould have prevented his being 
publicly executed. Several others ſaffered death 
in Scotland; but moſt of the conſpirators e- 
ſcaped to Holland, and returned with the 
prince of Orange at the revolution. The con- 
ſtancy with which the great had ſuffered, com- 
municated itſelf to men of inferior rank: 
Spence, ſecretary to the earl of Argyle, and 
Carſtairs, who had been ſeized in England, 
were ſent to be tortured in Scotland. Spence 
twice endured the torture; and Carſtairs for a 
complete hour; but neither would confeſs till 
they were aſſured, that they ſnould not be ob- 
liged to become evidences. Upon this occa- 
lion, a ſhocking initance of cruelty was exhi- 
. 8 bited 
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bited in the Scottiſh privy- council. Mr. Gor- 
don of Earlſtone, who was a man of family 
and fortune, was condemned to die; but the 
pri vy- council being informed, that he had been 
entruſted with important ſecrets, they wrote to 
the Scotch - ſecretary of ſtate at London, to 
know if they might put him to the torture,. 
while he was under ſentence of death. The 
lord advocate for Scotland gave his opinion 
that he might be tortured, and the king order- 
ed that he ſhould : he was therefore brought 


before the privy-council, and the engines pro- 


duced : but horror drove him into inſtant 

madneſs. Eo 
The duke of Monmouth, on the firſt diſco- 
very of the conſpiracy, had concealed himſelf ; 
and the court could get no intelligence of him. 
At laſt Halifax, who wiſhed to keep him at. 
court, in order to balance that aſcendancy in 
Charles's councils, which he foreſaw the duke 
of York would afſume upon the ſuppreſſion of 
all oppoſition to his brother, prevailed on him 
to write two letters to the king, full of the 
tendereſt and moſt ſubmiſſive expreſſions. On 
reading them, the king's fondneſs revived, and 
he permitted Monmouth to come to court. He 
even ſtrove to mediate a reconciliation between 
his ſon and his brother; and having promiſed 
Monmouth, that his teſtimony ſhould never be 
employed againſt any of his friends, he pre- 
vailed on him to give a full account of the 
plot. Monmouth then received his pardon; 
but when an account of this was put into the 
Gazette, he denied in public that he had made 
; any 
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any confeſſion at all. He was then called by 
the king to ſign a declaration, acknowledging 
the truth of the conſpiracy; he ſigned the pa- 
per, but immediately recalled it, upon conſi- 
dering, that even though it ſhould not be pro- 
duced in court as evidence, his teſtimony being 
known, might have weight with juries on any 
future trial, Upon this account he was ba- 
niſhed the court, and retired to Holland, where 

he again fixed his refidence, and was received 
by the prince and princeſs of Orange, with 
kindneſs and reſpect. From this period, the 
court of the prince of Orange become a place 
of refuge for all who had oppoſed the ſucceſſion 
of the Jake of Vork, or were attached to the 
duke of Monmouth. | ET 
Unſucceſsful attempts againſt government 
always confirm the authority they were intend- 
ed to controul. In the midft of theſe trials 
and executions, the . ſeemed to be filled 
with joy, and the churches with devotion; and 
the rejoicing for the marriage of the lady 
Anne, the duke's daughter, to prince George 
of Denmark, which happened during theſe exe- 
cutions, added to the appearance of a general 
tranſport, From every quarter of the kingdom 
addreſſes were preſented, expreſſing not only 
loyalty, but an entire ſurrender of the inde- 
pendence of the ſubject. In theſe many con- 
curred from ſincerity; others to conceal the 
want of it, and none dared to oppoſe them. 
The univerſity of Oxford paſſed their famous 
decree, by which the doctrine of paſſive obedi- 


ence and non - reſiſtance, was carried to the 
| greateſt 
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greateſt height, The court, the bar, and the 
pulpit, all adopted the ſame principles in pub- 
Re; and the liberty of England ſeemed to be 
laid proſtrate at the foot of the throne. | 
All eyes were now turned to the-duke of 
York, whoſe influence the whigs did not dare 
to oppoſe, leſt it ſhould be directed againſt 
themſelves; and the tories naturally ſupport: d 
it, becauſe they had a claim to his gratuude. 
Thus the king was overſhadowed by the atten- 
tion paid to the duke; while the nation, irri- 
tated. by the frequency of puniſhments, which 
men could neither bear to be inflicted - upon 
themſelves, nor to ſee inflicted upon others, 
were afraid to indulge their own thoughts, 
while they found that their converſations in 
company were turned into inſtruments of their 
ruin. When almoſt all the charters of the bo- 
roughs were in the hands of the crown, Charles 
' Publiſhed a declaration, in which he thanked 
his ſubjects for the truit they repoſed in him, 
and promiſed not to abuſe it; thanks and pro- 
miſes, which were received by the wite as 
mere forms; and, by the brave, as inſvlts. 
The nation now perceived the nepl:& into 
which all the regulations. gf parliament were 
fallen ; notwithſtanding the teſt act, the duke 
reſumed his office of lord-high-admiral: pro- 
ſecutions were directed againſt Williams, the 
ſpeaker of the two laſt houſes of commons, ſor 
warrants he had iſſued by order of the houſe; 
and the three years were elapſed, when, by the 
ſecond triennial act, a new parliament ſhould 
have been called; but the act was ditregarded. 
os OE ME hs ang <del Charles, 
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Charles, by his brother's advice, now took 
advantage of the abje& ſtate of the nation, to 
form a project, which, had it not been over- 
thrown by the revolution, would probably have 
deſtroyed forever the liberties of Britain, The 
duke of Ormond had a regular army in In- 
land of 10,000 men, and a militia of 20,000, 
commanded by Proteſtant officers, and ſupport- 
ed by the revenues of that kingdom ; and it 
was reſolved to place Popiſh in the room of the 
Proteſtant officers, in order to form a military 
power devoted to the king by the ties of mili- 
tary dependence, and to his brother by thoſe of 
religion. The duke of Ormond was recalled 
from Ireland: lord Rocheſter was made lord- 
lieutenant, but deprived of the power of mak- 
ing military officers; and lord Talbot, after- 
wards earl of Tyrconnel, a Catholic, was to 
act as general, with abſolute and independent 
power over the army. 1 
The duke alſo adviſed his brother to the 
en himſelf in Scotland; and Charles commit- 
ted the modelling of that country to his care. 
The duke, who was fond of the highlanders, 
contrived different plans for embodying them, 
and keeping up their martial ſpirit; and by 
favours and civilities to their chieftains, warm 
ly attached them to himſelf. He likewiſe diſ- 
miſſed all who were ſuſpected of whig princi- 
E from the offices into which many of them 
had been admitted, at the end of Lauderdale's 
adminiſtration; and in their ſtead, placed the 
. . ⁊ 9: #7 Tone 
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Charles, amidſt theſe meaſures, was unhap- 
: he loſt his uſual gaiety ; and from being 
the beſt bred man in Europe, he became rude 
to every body about him. The reflection of 
his having no legitimate child to ſucceed him ; 
2 court he ſaw paid to his ſucceſſor; the ab- 
ence of his 1 1 0 ſon, whom he {till loved, 
filled his mind with vexation ; while his New 
ledge of the duke's character and intentions, 
Lin 5 the conſequences which he foreſaw from 
them, added to his preſent anxiety, fears for 
the future. One day, after there had been 
ſome difference . between them, he was over- 
heard to ſay, * I am too old to go on my tra- 
ic vels a ſecond time; brother, you may if you 
« will.” He, however, endeavoured to loſe 
all reflection among his women, which only 
ſerved to encreaſe his gloom, from its adding 
the uneaſineſs ariſing from idleneſs, to that 
which already poſſeſſed his mind. 
While the king was in this ſituation, Suns 
derland perſuaded the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, 
that the duke of York's unpopularity injuring 
his brother, his retreat into Scotland, and the 
bringing back a ſon whom he loved, were the 
only means of reftoring his. mind to its uſual 
_ tranquility. This propoſal Charles received 
with pleaſure; Monmouth came over, and was 
admitted privately to an interview with his fa- 
ther; but before he had ſent his brother into 
Scotland, his intentions were prevented by a 
ſudden apoplexy. He recovered; but after an 
intermiſſion of two days, 4 ſecond. fit carried 
him 1 on the 6th of * 1685, in the 


fifty 
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fifth- fifth year of his age, and twenty-fifth of 
his reign. During his ſhort illneſs, he was 
attended by clergymen of the church of Eng- 
land; but he diſcovered a total indifference, 
with reſpect to their exhortations and devotions. 
Catholic prieſts were privately brought; and 
from them he received the ſacrament, with the 
other rites of the Romiſh church. After his 
death, two papers were ſound in his cloſet, 
written with his own hand, containing argu- 
ments in favour of that communion, The 
duke immediately cauſed theſe papers to be 
publiſhed, and thus gave a ſpecimen of his 
own bigotry, and confirmed all the reproaches 
of thoſe who had been the greateſt enemies to 
his brother's meaſures. Charles was ſo happy 
in a good conſtitution of body, and had ever 
been ſo remarkably careful of his health, that 
his death filled his ſubje&s with as much ſur- 
prize, as if he had been in the flower of his 
youth. A ſuſpicion inſtantly ran, that he was 
poiſoned by the Popiſh party, but without the 
leaſt appearance of truth; merely on account 
of the critical time of his death, and becauſe 
it was the intereſt of that party, that the throne 
ſhould he filled by a ſovereign who profeſſed 
their religion. His death was regretted more 
on account of the hatred which many bore to 


his ſucceſſor, than of the love entertained-for 

"himſelf. WH | 

He had no iſſue by his queen, though he had 

a numerous offspring of natural children by 

his miſtreſſes, as the, dukes of Monmouth, 

Richmond, Cleveland, Grafton, and _ Al- 
an's, 
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| . ban's, beſides the undiſtinguiſhed fruit of his 
occaſional commerce with a great variety of 
women. | n 


Charles was tall and ſwarthy, eaſy of acceſs, 
- polite, affable, and an agreeable companion; 
Le he was ever gay and aba 3 his love of 
raillery, which was always tempered with good 
breeding, was never offenſive ;. and his propen- 
ſity to ' was ſo checked by diſcretion, that 
his friends were under no apprehenſions of oo 
coming the object of it. Fe was fond of lay- 
Ing aſide, the formalities of ſtate, and of be- 
coming the merry, the profligate, and debauch- 
ed companion, He brought with him to Eng- 
land the eaſy manners of the French, with the 
faſhions of that court, without its politeneſs ; 
inſtead of which reigned wanton revelry, riot, 
and profaneneſs, He was the firſt monarch of 
England who wore a peruke, which was of a - 
2 enormous ſize. He was a cold and un- 
complaiſant huſband, but was an obliging lover, 
abandoned to effeminate pleaſures, and had no 
real affection for any one beſides his miſtreſſes, 
his brother, and his children. He was incapa- 
ble of friendſhip, and never attached 2 4 
to any of his miniſters or courtiers, with a ſi 
cere affection. He judged of them and of all 
his ſubjects from his own heart; and believed 
all mankind falſe, perfidious, and intereſted. 
Hence, when his moſt intimate companions 
were attacked by the popular party, he made 
no difficulty of giving them up, and of fign- 
ing the warrant for their execution, T _ 
\ ; ; , wi 
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with all the appearance of good-nature, he 
wanted humanity. Smallet ſays, that“ he 
«© manifeſted an averſion to cruelty and injuſ- 
% tice;?? but his whole conduct proves the falſ- 
neſs of this aſſertion. The treatment of the 
duke of Argyle, the unjuſt proſecution and exe- 
cution of many innocent ſufferers, particularly 
of the great Ruſſel, and of the noble patriot 
Sidney, who had ſaved his life ; with his cruelly 
ordering Gordon of Earlſtone to be put to the 
torture when under ſentence of death, ſhew that 
he had no regard to juſtice ; none of the ge- 
nerous and tender feelings of humanity. His 
treatment of the Scots, though he had ſworn 
to obſerve the covenant, and of the diſſenters 
in England, notwithſtanding his declaration at 
Breda, ſhew that he was deſtitute of all ſenſe 
of honour. He was not only negligent of the 
intereſt of the nation, careleſs of its glory, la- 
- viſh of its treaſures, and jealous of its liberty; 
but a gay and polite tyrant, who, while he 
ſeemed in ſport, deprived his ſubjects of their 
TT moſt invaluable privileges, and endeavoured to 
render them a nation of ſlaves, 
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Invaſion, Defeat, and Execution.  Monmouth's 
Defeat and Execution. The Cruelties of Kirk 
and Jeffries: The Revocation of the Edie 
of Namz. The Court of Eccleftaftical Com- 
miſſion. Proceedings again Dr. Sharpe and 
the Biſhop of London. An Embaſſy ts Rome, 


and the Arrival of the Pope's Nuncio in Eng- 
land. An Attempt upon Magdalen College. 


The Impriſonment and Trial of 'the Biſhops, 
ewith 125 F the Public 1 their N 
tal. The Birth ef the Prince of Wales. The 
Coalition of Parties. Thb King 
Meaſures. The Prince of Oranges Declara- 
lien. He fets ſail for Englantt; but is driven 


- back by a Storm. Hz Nl again, and land- 


ing in England, is at length joined by many of 
both Parties, and particularly Prince George 
and the Princeſs Anne. 
is ſeized at Feverſbam. He returns, and af- 
terawards ſails to France. His Charager. 
 Miſeellaneous Tucidents, 8 


O prince ever aſcended the throne of 
: England, whoſe firſt meaſures of go- 
vernment more engaged the attentipn of the 


Public, than thoſe of James II. The exclu- 


ſioniſts 


retrats his © 


The King flies, and 
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fioniſts expected no mercy from him, whom | 
they had ſo warmly oppoſed. The diſſenters 
had felt the ſeverity of the councils attributed 
to him; and even ſome of the tories watched 
his firſt ſteps in civil, and more particularly in 
religious concerns, with great anxiety. * 

James began his reign, by endeavouring to 
allay ferments in the minds of his ſubjects. 
Having aſſembled the privy-council, he made 
a ſpeech, in which he profeſſed his reſolution 
to maintain the eſtabliſhed government, both 
in church and ſtate : he obſerved, that as he 
knew the laws of England were ſufficient to 
make him as great a monarch as he could wiſh, 
he was determined never to depart from them; 
and that he would go as far as any man in 

maintaining all the juſt rights and liberties of 
the nation. This declaration being publiſhed, 
was diſperſed all over the kingdom; upon 
which people from all quarters expreſſed their 
ſatisfaction by addreſſes, full not only of duty, 
but of the moſt ſervile adulation; and even 
the pulpits reſounded with his praiſes. Vet 
the firſt exerciſe of his authority contradicted 
his ſpeech. All the cuſtoms, and the greater 
part of the exciſe, had been ſettled on the late 
ing during life; and the grant being expired, 
he had no right to levy thoſe branches of the 
revenue; yet he immediately iſſued a procla- 
mation, ordering the cuſtoms and exciſe to be 
paid as before. Beſides, amidſt the outward 
appearances of general ſatisfaction, he behaved 
to many of the excluſioniſts, who came to wait 
| | H 2 upon 
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upon him, with a viſible diſpleaſure z ſome of 
them he refuſed, to ſee, others were received 
coldly, and a few even with frowns; he even 
removed the duke of Richmond, ſon to the dut- 
cheſs of Portſmouth, from his poſt of maſter of 
the horſe. 303. 510 sc r9mrtg 
James at the ſame time behaved in the moft 
ungarded manner, with reſpe& to religion. 
He changed. his former cuſtom of going pri- 
vately to maſs ; and on the firſt Sunday after 
his acceſſion went publicly, with all the enfipns 
of royalty, to the celebration of a ceremony, 
which the laws of the kingdom had declared 
to be criminal. The duke of Norfolk, who 
carried the ſword of ſtate, ſtopped at the door 
of the chapel: the king paſſing him, ſaid, 
5 My lord, your father would have gone far- 
<< ther.“ The duke anſwered, © Your” ma- 
* jeſty's father would not have gone ſo far.“ 
Soon after the king complaining to Kenne, bi- 
ſhop of Bath and Wells, of a reflection which 
he was told the biſhop had made againſt Po- 
pery, in a ſermon in the royal l % Sit, 
*< ſaid the biſhop, had you attended your own 
4e duty in church, my enemies had miffed the 
« opportunity of accuſing me falſely.” He 
ordered Huddleſton, the prieſt who attended 
Charles in his laſt moments, to publiſh a reia- 
tion of that prince's having taken the ſacra- 
ment according to the rites of the church of 
Rome. He even ſent Caryl, as his agent, to 
make ſubmiſſions to the pope, and to pave the 
way for the ſolemn re. admiſſion of England in- 
to che boſom of the Romifh church. Pope In- 
| nocent 
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nocent XI. 
precipitate in his meaſures; and Ronquillo, 
the Spaniſh- ambaſſador, uſed the freedom to 
make the like remionſtrances. | F 
- Notwithſtanding the king's prejudices, the 
principal offices of the crown ſtill continued in 

the on of Proteſtants. Rocheſter was 
treaſurer ; his brother Clarendon chamberlain ; 
Godolphin, chamberlain to the queen; Sun- 
derland, ſecretary of ſtate; and Halifax, pre» 
ſident of the council. The king openly de- 
elared, that they muſt now lcok for a more at- 
tive and vigilant government, and that he 
would retain no miniſters, who did not pay an 


unreſerved obedience to his commands. The 


ſprings of his adminiſtration were, indeed, — 
to be found in his council and chief officers 
ſtate, but in his own temper, and in thoſe 


whom he ſecretly conſulted. The queen, Who 
was a woman of ſpirit, had great influence over 


him. Her conduct had been popular till ſhe 
arrived at that high dignity: but ſhe was much 


governed by the jeſuits ; and theſe being alſo 


the king's favourites, all public meaſures were 
originally taken from their ſuggeſtions, and 
bore every mark of their ignorance of. govern- 
ment. The king was alſo. attached to Mrs. 
Sedley, whom he ſoon after created counteſs of 
Dorcheſter, and who expected to govern dim 


with the ſame authority, which the dutcheſs 


of Portſmouth had poſſeſſed during the former 
reigo. But James, being deſirous of convert · 
ing his people, was told, that the regularity 
of his lite opght to 3 with the 9 
1 [ 3 © "WM 
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of his intentions; and he was prevailed with, 
to remove Mrs. Sedley from court: he had not, 
| however, the courage to perſevere in his reſo- 
tution ; Mrs. Sedley was, therefore, recalled 3 
and having the wit and gaiety of her father 
Sir Charles, made the prieſts and their coun- 
cils the object of her raillery ; and it is not to 
be doubted, that this made them redouble 
their exhortations againſt fo criminal an at- 

tachment. : | 4 
- The coronation was performed on the 23d of 
April 1685; when the crown, not being pro- 
perly firted to his head, tottered. Henry Sid- 
ney, keeper of the robes, kept it from falling 
off, ſaying, with pleaſantry, This is not 
* the firſt time our family has ſupported the 
% crown.” This circumſtance was much re- 
marked and talked of. t 
James, whatever diſlike he had to an Eng- 
liſh parliament, found it neceſſary to ſummen 
one, which met on the 19th of May, when, in 
his ſpeech, he repeated, with great ſolemnity, 
the promiſe he had made before the privy-coun- 
cil, of governing according to the laws, and 
of preſerving the eſtabliſhed religion; but told 
them, that he poſitively expected they would 
ſettle his revenue, and during life too ; and 
that the beſt way to engage him to meet them 
often, was always to uſe him well. The com- 
mons voted, that they would ſettle on his pre- 
ſeat majeſty, during life, all the revenue en- 
joyed by the late king at the time of his de- 
miſe ; they alſo unanimouſly voted, that the 
houſe entirely relied on his majeſty's royal word 
| 5 and 
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and declarations, to ſupport the reli- 
gion of che church of England, which, they 
ſaid, was dearer to them than their lives, The 
bf „in preſenting the revenue bill, in- 
formed the king of their vote with regard to 
religion; but 6 ſignal a proof of confidence 
could not extort from him one word in favour of 
that religion, on which he told the king they 
_ ſet ſo high a value. 3 | 
A little before the meeting of parliament, 
Oates was tried for perjury, and found guiky 
on two indictments upon the fulleſt evidence: 
upon which he was ſentenced to be fined a 
thouſand marks on each indictment; to be 
whipped two different days from Aldgate to 
Newgate, and from Newgate to Tyburn ; to 
be impriſoned during life, and to be pillo- 
ried five times every year, Notwithſtandin 
the fulleſt 2 of his guilt, he made ſolemn 
s to heaven, and proteſtations of the ve- 
racity of his teſtimony. Though the whipping 
was ſo cruel, that it was evidently the in- 
tention. of the court to put him to death by 
that puniſhment, he recovered, and lived to 
king William's reign, when the ſentence of 
perpetual imprifonment was deemed wy 
and a penſion was ſettled on him of 400 J. a 
ſk SE 56 --« 
: We are now. entering upon extraordinary e 
vents, that mark this tyrannical reign with in» 
famy. Argyle had continued in the Nether- 
lands from the time that the ſentence of attain- 
der was obtained againſt him, and Monmouth 
had reſided there after the detection of the 2 5 
þ 5%, - houſe 
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houſe plot. Argyle, ſtung with the rememe 
brance of his own injuries, endeavoured to in- 
flame Monmouth with ſimilar ſentiments; he 
preſſed him to invade England, and offered, at 
the ſame time, to make an invaſion in Scot- 
land. He aſſured him, that as he himſelf was 
the head of a numerous highland clan, and his 
father had been head of the covenanters, great 
numbers of his countrymen would join him. 
He pointed out to the duke the example of an- 
cient herpes; allured him by the ſweets of re- 
venge; . power he would gaia of doing 
good to thoſe who had ſuffered for his fake; 
and urged him, by motives of perſonal ſafety, 
to oppoſe James, who, implacable in his re- 
ſentments, and cruel through fear, had driven 
him from England, and had now prevailed on 
the prince of Orange, and the court of Spain, 
to refuſe him a refuge in Holland or in Flan- 
ders; and would never be at reſt till he had 
ſtripped him of his fortune, or, perhaps, of 
His life. The duke continued long irrefolute 
but at length yielded to Argyle's entreaties. 
Argyle ſailed firſt for Scotland, with about 
a hundred companions ; and Monmouth pre- 
pared to follow him, and to land in the weft 
of England, with eighty-two officers and a hun- 
dred and fifty other attendants. Argyle landed 
at the Orkneys, in May 685, and was Joon 
joined by about 2000 of his vaſſals and depen- 
dents, but his ſhips were taken, in which was 
his ammunition ; his proviſions were cut off by 
the numerous parties which ſurrounded him; 
and in one of his marches, his guide miſtak- 
DA,” es ing 
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ing the way, led his army into a bog, where 
the horſes and baggage were loſt. In this diſ- 
treſs all order ceaſed; every man conſulted his 
own ſafety, and the earl fled alone to conceal 
his quality, but reſolved to die with his arms 
in his hands; He was met by two peaſants, 

who ordered him to ſurrender : he fired a piſtol 
at-one of them, the other gave him a wound 
on the head, and he fell from his horſe : he 
recovered "himſelf, and ran to ſwim over the 
Clyde: a third attacked him there: the earl 
ſnapped his piſtol, but it miſſed fire: the pea» 


ſant gave him a blow on the head, and, in 


falling, he cried out, Unfortunate Argyle!” 
One of the peaſants, ſtruck with the reverſe of 
his fate, wept, and infiſted on his being al- 
lowed to eſcape ; but the others, terrified by the 
orders which had been publiſhed againſt thoſe 
who ſhould harbour him, refuſed their con- 
ſent: he was therefore taken, and ſoon after 
beheaded in purſuance of his former ſentence, 
A few days before the diſperſion of Argyle's 
army, Monmouth landed at Lyme in Dorſet- 
ſhire, and publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring, 
that the ends of his enterprize were, that par- 
liaments ſhould he annual, and without a pow- 
er of prorogation in the crown, till grievances 
were redreſſed: that ſheriffs ſhould be annually 
choſen by the freeholders, and have the com- 
mand of the militia ; that no ſtanding forces 
ſhould be allowed without confent of parlia= 
ment, and that the charters of corporations 
Nould be reſtored : but by his outrageous in» 


vectives, he ſeemed to have forgot the kings 


dignity 


; 

: 
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dignity and his own; he called him the duke 


of York, and denominated him a traitor, a ty» 


rant, an aſſaſſin, and a Popiſh uſurper; and 
invited all the people to join in oppoſition to 
his tyranny. X | SE! FI RA” 
None of the nobility or gentry of condition 
came near him ; but the common people, whoſe 
favourite he had always been, flocked in ſuch 
multitudes to his ſtandard, that he was obliged 
to diſmiſs many of them, for want of arms and 
money. | a 
Monmouth, not perceiving the neceſſity of 


- vigorous meaſures, would not permit his ad- 


herents, who were 6000 in number, to fight 
the militia under the duke of Albemarle, who 
only amounted to 4000, and were averle to the 
intereſt they were called to defend. With a 


view to form his men to diſcipline, his marches 


were ſlow ; but as he advanced, numbers of 
the commonalty offered him their ſervice ; he 
was joined too by ſome of che inferior gentry. 
At Taunton the people ſtrewed his way with 
herbs and flowers; followed him with prayers 
and acclamations ; adorned their houſes with 
— 8 boughs, and threw open their houſes to 
is army, Twenty-ſix young maidens, in the 
name of the town, kneeling, preſented him 
Bible and a banner; he kiſſed the book, and 
cried-out, He came to defend the truths it con- 
tained, or to ſeal them with his blood. He 


was now, on the twentieth of June, prevailed 


upon, by the clamorous entreaties of his fol- 
lowers, to be proclaimed king. After which, 
as Briſtol abounded in money, arms, and ſtores, 


N 


he marched thither ; but the duke of Beaufort 


having informed the citizens, that if they made 
an ine tien, he would ſet fire to the town, 
Monmouth is reported to have ſaid, God 
«* forbid that I ſhould bring the two calamities 
* of ſword and fire together, upon ſo noble a 
& city!“ and marched to Bath, which he ſum- 
moned to ſurrender ; but the citizens ſhut their 
gates, killed his herald, and returned a defi- 
ance. From Bath he returned to Frome, where 
he was informed of Argyle's defeat, of 'the ar- 
rival at Graveſend of fix regiments of troops 
from Holland ; and that lord Feverſham, with 
3000 regular forces and. thirty pieces of can» 
non, was in full march to give battle to him, 
who was furniſhed with neither. He now ſaw 
the error of his former delay, obſerved the deſ- 
33 ſtate of his affairs, conſidered the ruin of 
his friends and the grievouſneſs of his fall, 
from the ſtate of a king to that of a fugitive. 
By the advice of his council, he retired to 
Bridgewater, whither he was followed by Fe- 
verſham, When there, he mounted to the to 
of a high tower, where, by the aſſiſtance o 
glaſſes, he obſerved, at three miles diſtance, 
that Feverſham's horſe and foot at Sedgemore 
were ſeparated from each other, and careleſsly 
encamped; he reſolved to attack them that 


night in the dark. The plan he formed was 


prompt and wiſe: he himſelf reſolved to attack 
the foot who lay neareſt to him, and ordered 
lord Grey, with part of the horſe, to make a 
circuit to a village in which Feverſham's cavalry 
lay; and with the reſt to fall on the _ 
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of the infantry ; but while Monmouth was at- 
tacking them in front, Grey, by his miſcon- 
duct, was put to flight, ſo that Monmouth 
was obliged to ſuſtain the whole attack with 
his foot. Feverſham's troops at firſt gave way; 
but the duke, by his care to keep his men in 
order, and not permitting them to ruſh into the 
ranks of their enemies with their ſwords, loſt 
the A : the enemy rallied; and at this 
ſight the duke's followers loſt all regard to the 
orders of their general. Every man preſſed 
where he thought his preſence was molt need- 
ed; uſing ſometimes the muſket, ſometimes the 
ſword, and often, in the fury of civil diſſen- 
fion, grappling with the body when weapons 
failed. But finding that, by this deſultory en- 
gagement, they made little impreſſion, they 
formed themſelves into a ſolid body, and laying 
their ſhoulders cloſe to each other, and every 

man encouraging his neighbour, they advan- 
ced, ſtopped, fought, and died together. In 
this various kind of battle, they maintained 
their attack for three hours ; every officer and 
ſoldier behaving as if the fate, of the battle de- 
pended on his ſingle arm. At length Fever- 
ſham's cannon were brought to bear on one 
of the. duke's flanks, and at the ſame time the 
horſe, wearied with purſuing Grey, returned, 
and fell on his rear. Yet his ſoldiers, though 
one third of them were fallen, bore theſe re- 
doubled diſadvantages, till all their ammuni- 
tion was ſpent. The duke fled, while the ar- 
my only retreated. He galloped from the field 
of battle for twenty miles together, not know» 
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| Ing where he was going; and then quitted his 
horſe, unreſolved where to go. Two days af- 
ter he was taken, without retiſtance, near Ring- 
wood, in Dorſetſhire, in the habit of a pea- 
_ fant, lying in a ditch covered with fern. He 
had ſupported life by eating green peas, ſome 
of which were found in his pocket, 22 
with his George, ſet with diamonds. He had 
not ſlept for three nights; and his ſpirits being 
exhauſted, he fainted and weft. 
After Monmouth's being taken, he wrote a 
letter to James, to beg his being brought into 
his preſence, and to aſſure him, that he had a 
ſecret of the utmoſt conſequence. to his ſafety to 
communicate. The king. conſented to ſee | 
him, and it is ſaid, that Sunderland ſent him | 
a private meſſage, to inform him, that this a- 
role from his reſolution to pardon him, and to | 
"adviſe him not to hurt his own honour by be- 4 
traying his friends, but to give the king ſatis- 
ſactiog, by pretending a deſire to change his A 
religion. (©: l # 24:02 
The day after Monmouth's being: brought 
to the Tower, he was taken by water to the 
preſence chamber at Whitehall; and throwing 
Fimſelf at the king's feet, owned the greatneſfs 
of his offence, and, with many tears, begged 
his life; reminding James, that in ſhedding 
his nephew's blood, he ſned his own; the king | 
heard and ſaw his agonies with a ſtern inſenfi- | 
_ bility. The duke offered to become a Catho- 
lie, but communicated no ſecret. The ki 
continued for ſome time ſilent, from which the _ 
duke derived hopes; and theſe were encreaſed AF 


* 
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on his being deſired to ſign a declaration, im- 
porting, that the late king had aſſured him, 
; was never married to his mother. He o. 
beyed : James then deſired him to name all his 
accomplices ; and when he heſitated, loaded 
him with feproaches. Upon which the duke, 
in a tranſport of paſſion, ſtarted from the ground, 
and quitted the royal preſence with the air of 
an equal. — 
Monmouth was brought to the ſcaffold on 
the fifteenth of July, and having aſcended it, 
bowed to the people, by whom he knew he was 
tenderly beloved, but did not addreſs them. 
A deep ſilence alternately ſucceeded to the 
murmurs of fighs and groans in the ſpeQators, 
The duke expreſſed his fears, that the execu- 
tioner would not end his life by a ſingle blow; 
examined the axe to ſatisfy himſelf that it was 
- ſharp; and ſaid he was afraid to die, yet aſked 
if they could perceive it by his countenance. 
This, with the rank of the victim, ſo awed 
the executioner, that he ſtruck a feeble blow, 
on which Monmouth, raiſing his head from 
the block, is ſaid to have looked him in the 
face, as if reproaching him for his failure; 
and then gently laid down his head a ſecond 
time: the executioner ftruck him again and 
again to no purpeſe ; then throwing aſide the 
axe, he cried out, That he was incapable of 
finiſhing his bloody office. The people; in 
their tears and prayers, and in the contorſions 
of their bodies, ſeemed to feel the ſtrokes 
which the duke no longer felt. The ſheriff 
obliged the executioner to renew the attem 4] 
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and with two blows more, the head was ſe: 
vered from the body. Thus died Monmouth, 
in the thirty- ſixth year of his age. The fond- 
neſs of the common people followed him even 
beyond the grave: they flattered themſelves, 
that one of his friends, reſembling him, had 


| conſented to die in his ſtead: they ftarted at 


every rumour of his name, and long expected, 
with impatience, when their favourite ſhould 
again call them to aſſert his cauſe and 
their own. | 3 8901 
The victory obtained over Monmouth was 
ſecuted with the moſt unrelenting cruelty. 
everſham, immediately aſter it, hanged above 


twenty priſoners, and was proceeding: in his 


executions, when he was told by the biſhop of 
Bath and Wells, that as they were entitled to 
a trial, their execution would be deemed mur- - 
der. This did not ſtop the ſavage diſpoſition 
of colonel Kirk, who, at his firſt entering into 
Bridgewater, hanged nineteen priſoners, with- 
out the leaſt enquiry into the merits. of their 
cauſe. With a ſavage refinement he made a 
ſport of theſe murders; and having a gallows 
erected at his door, he, while drinking with 
his companions, ordered the execution of his 


_ Priſoners to accompany the glaſs that was drunk 


to the health of the king, or the queen, or 
judge Jeffreys. On obſerving the feet of the 
dying to ſhake in the laſt agonies of departing 
life, he cried, ** They ſhould have muſic to 
their dancing,” and ordered his trampets to 


ſound, and his drums to ſtrike up. By way of 
experiment, he ordered one man to be hung up 


12 


ſtill willingly engage in the ſame cauſe, he or- 


that a young maid threw herſelf at Kirk's feet, N 


and innocence, bathed in tears, could beſtow. 


of her ſenſes. All the inhabitants of the coun- 


of this barbarian. He let looſe his ſoldiers to 


his, exhortations, particularly diſtinguiſhed 


—— — 
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three times, queſtioning him at each interval, 
whether 1 had repented of what he had done: 
but the man ſteadily aſſerting, that he would 


dered him to be hung in chains. It is ſaid, 


and pleaded for the life of her brother : ſhe 
was poſſeſſed of all the charms which beauty 


The wretch was inflamed with defire, but not 
ſoftened into love and clemency, He promiſed 


to grant her requeſt, if ſhe would be equally 
compliant to him. The maid, after a ſtruggle 


between duty and affection to her brother, con- 
ſented : ſhe paſſed the night with Kirk, and 

the next morning the bafe ſavage ſhewed her, 

from the window, her brother, for whom ſhe 

had ſacrificed her virtue, hanging on a gibbet, 
which he had ſecretly ordered to be erected be- 


fore the houſe for his execution. Upon which 


rage, deſpair, and - indignation, took poſſeſ- 
ſion of her mind, and deprived her for ever 


try were indiſcriminately expoſed to the ravages 


inſtructed by his example, and encouraged by 


live on free quarters; and his own regiment, / 


themſelves by their outrages. He uſed to call 

them, by way of pleaſantry, his lambs, by | 
which name they were long remembered in the 

weſt with horror. 5 . 

_ Jeffreys, now enohled, ſhewed the people, 
that the forms of law might be made to r 
n a 1 


— — 


if not to exceed, the ravages of military. ty- 
ranny, A power was given him in his com- 
miſſion, to command the forces of the welt 3 
ſo that the terrors both of the law and the 
ſword were united in his perſon. He had al- 
ready given a ſpecimen of his character in ma- 


ny trials where he preſided ; and he now ſet 


out with a ſavage joy, as to a fall harveſt of 
death and deſtruction. In his preliminary _ 
charge to the grand-jury of Dorcheiter, where. 
he firſt opened the trials, he ordered them to 
enquire after not only all principals, but all 
aiders and abettors of thoſe who had been con- 
cerned in the rebellion: a charge which mould- 
ed the jury-men to his will, by the conſidera- 
tion of their perſonal ſafeties, there being few 
who bad not given refuge to their friends or 
relations in their diſtreſs. Thirty perſons be- 
ing arraigned, he preſſed them to confeſs, to 
ſave him trouble; and when twenty-nine of 
them were found guilty, he ordered them, as 
an additional puniſhment for their diſobedi- 
ence, to be executed the ſame day. His offi 
cers had orders to prevail upon the priſoners to 


' confeſs, by making them promiſes of pardon : 


but when the priſoners adhered in court to their 
confeſſion, they were condemned to be hang- 


ed; and when they retracted, theſe officers were 
evidences at hand to prove the confeſſion. 


Bragg, an attorney, being found guilty, Jef- 
freys declared, that if any lawyers or parſons 
came in his way, they ſhould not eſcape him. 
One of the priſoners objecting ta a witnels, 
Jeſtreys interrupted him by crying,“ Villain, 

VVV | rebel, 


2 
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« rebel, methinks I ſee thee already with a 
«© halter round thy neck.” The evidence a- 
gainſt Mr, — being doubtful, the juſtice 
of peace, who had given information againſt 
him, remarked it to Jeffreys, and interceded 
in his behalf, Jeffreys anſwered, ©* You have 
& brought him on; if he be innocent, his 
« blood be upon you:“ and when this gentle 
man's ſiſters hung on the wheels of his coach, 
to beg mercy for their brother, he ordered his 
coachman to cut their arms and hands with his 
whip. The mayor of Taunton interpoſed with 
Jeffreys for Speke, a gentleman in whoſe caſe 


there were favourable circumſtances. ** No!”? 


cried Jeffreys with a violent motion of his 


arm, „ his family owes a life, and he ſhall die 
4 for the ſake of his name.“ PV.” 


In the courſe of theſe trials, two women 
were ſentenced to be burned alive, for indulge 
ing compaſſion for the diſtreſſed, the ſweeteſt 
of female virtues, Mrs, Gaunt had formerly 
ſaved the life of Burton, one of her neigh- 


bours, who having been charged with being 


concerned in the Rye-houſe plot, ſhe got him 
conveyed beyond ſea. - This man having eſcap- 
ed from the battle in which Monmouth was de- 
feated, ſhe prepared a ſecond time to ſhew him 
the ſame kindneſs ; and alſo ſupplied him with 
money. But the wretch, being afraid that his 
eſcape might be prevented, turned upon 'his 
generous benefactreſs, and became evidence a- 
ainſt her; and thus deprived her of life who 
d ſaved his own, He for his treachery was 

| pardoned, 


pardoned, and ſhe for her charity was burn- 
ed alive. | | 
Lady Liſle had given refuge to Hicks, a diſ- 
ſenting miniſter, who had begged the protec. 
tion of her houſe, and truſted his life in her 
hands. She was widow to lord Liſle, one of the 
regicides, who had, on that account, been aſ- 
ſaſſinated in Swiſſerland. Though above ſe- 
venty years of age, ſhe, with equal ſpirit and 
tenderneſs, exclaimed at her trial and execu- 
tion. I once thought as little of being 
6 brought to this place as any one here. The 
«© perſon whom I received under my roof, was 
% convicted by no ſentence, was mentioned in 
% no proclamation ; how then could I know I 
* was obnoxious to the law in receiving him. 
«© My own principles have been loyal. None 
% in England ſhed more tears for the death of 
* the king's father than I did. If I could 
* have ventured my life for any thing, it 
© would have been to ſerve the preſent king: 
«© but, although I could not fight for him, my 
« ſon did, againſt the duke of Monmouth. I 
«c ſent the ſon to atone for the offences of the 
« father. It was I who bred him up to fight 
& for his ſovereign : with my laſt breath I will 
« bleſs that life which takes away mine “.“ 
Two tory peereſſes applied for her pardon, de- 
claring, that ſhe had done favours to their par- 
ty in their greateſt extremities: but Jeffreys 
exacted a promiſe from James not to pardon 
her; and the only favour ſhe obtained was to 


Lady Liſle's trial, 


be. 
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be beheaded, and not burned. The juries 


were, in all theſe trials, ſo ſtruck with the me- 
naces of Jeffreys, that they gave their verdict 
with precipitation. One thouſand were con- 
demned to die, of whom a fourth part fell by 
the hands of the executioner. The other pu- 
niſhments were numerous and rigid ; the whole 
country exhibited the heads and limbs of fa- 
thers and brothers, expoſed upon towers and 
gibbets, to the view of the inhabitants, who | 
were, perhaps, the moſt humbling ſpectacle of 
the two: for fear ſuſpended in them all the 
duties of nature ; they were afraid of ſhewing 
their griet for their neareſt relations and dear- 
eſt friends, left their loyalty ſhould be doubt- 
ed: and in every neighbour they dreaded an 
informer. | N 
The multitudes who received pardon were 
obliged to atone for their guilt, by fines which 
reduced them to beggary; or where their for- 


mer poverty rendered them incapable of pay» 


ing, they were condemned to cruel whippings 
or ſevere impriſonments. Nor could the inno- 
cent eſcape the cruel and rapacious hands of the 
chief juſtice. Prideaux, a gentleman of De- 
vonſhire, being thrown into priſon, and dread- 
ing that ſevere and arbitrary ſpirit which raged 
without controul, was obliged to purchaſe his 
liberty of Jefireys, by paying him 15,0001. 
though he could not ſo much as learn the crime 


of which he was accuſed. 


After ſo many trials for recent offences, peo- 


ple were aſtoniſhed at jecing new ones begun 
for what paffed in the late reign. Alderman 


Corniſh, 


. M 


# x : 
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'Corniſh, who had been ſheriff of London, was 
tried for being concerned in the Rye- houſe 
plot, was refuſed time to ſend for witneſſes, = 
and the proſecution. ſo haſtened, that he was 
tried, condemned, and hanged at his own door 
in Cheapſide, in the ſpace of a week, Soon 
after the return of Jeffreys to London, he was - 
rewarded for his cruelty, by his being appoint- 
ed lord high chancellor. 

In the mean time Lewis XIV. who had long 
perſecuted the Proteſtants, revoked entirely the 
edict of Nantz, enacted by Henry IV. to ſe- 
cure them the free exerciſe of their religion, 
and which had been declared irrevocable. A- 
bove half a million of his moſt uſeful and in» 
duſtrious ſubjects deſerted France, and export- 

ed not only immenſe ſums of money, but thoſe 
arts and manufactures, which had chiefly tend- 
ed to enrich that kingdom. They every where 
propagated the moſt tragical accounts of the 
tyranny exerciſed againſt them, and filled the 
minds of the people with terror againſt the per- 
ſecuting ſpirit of that religion which produced 
ſuch dreadful effects. Near fifty thouſand re- 
fugees came into England; and every Proteſ- 
tant was diſpoſed, from their repreſentations, 
do entertain the utmoſt horror againſt the pro- 
jects, which they apprehended to be formed for 
the abolition-of the Proteſtant-religion, | 
While the minds of the people were in this : 
diſpoſition, the ſmalleſt approach towards the 
introduction of Popery, was ſufficient to fill 
them with terror; but James made large ſtrides 
towards it. He attempted to engage the par- 
Huamenz 
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liament to diſpence with the teſt - act, the ſole 
ſecurity with which the nation was provided 
againſt the introduction of Popery, But tho? 
the parliament refuſed to comply, he reſolved 
to perſevere in his purpoſe ; and after having 
adjourned the parliament, he endeavoured, with 


more ſucceſs, to bring over the judges to eſta- 


bliſh his diſpenſing power. Four Catholic 
lords, Powis, Arundel, Bellaſis, and Dover, 
were brought into the privy-council, The 
privy-ſeal was taken -from Halifax, and given 
to Arundel. The treaſury was put in commilſ- 
fion, and Bellaſis placed at the head of it. 
The king was open and zealous in the defire 
of making converts ;-and it plainly appeared, 


that the only way for people to acquire his 


affection and confidence was, by the ſacrifice 
of their religion. The king, to prevent any 
ſtop to the ſpreading of Popery, directed the 
clergy to avoid entering into controverſies; but, 
inſtead of complying, they now declaimed eve- 

where againſt Popery ; and, among the reſt, 

r. Sharpe, a clergyman of London, diſtin - 


guiſhed himſelf, in oppoſing the arguments ad- 


vanced by the Romiſh miſſionaries. This giv- 
ing great offence at court, poſitive orders were, 
in 1686, iſſued to the biſhop of London to 


ſuſpend Sharpe, till his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould. 
be farther known. That prelate declined o- 


beying theſe commands, alledging, that he 
was not empowered to inflit any puniſhment 
in ſo ſummary a way, even upon the greateſt 
offender. The king, however, reſolved to pu- 
niſh* the biſhop for diſobedience to his com- 


* ; mands ;: 


ro. 
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mands; and the means he employed was the 


moſt illegal and the moſt alarming. 


Though the court of high commiſſion lad 
been aboliſhed in the reign of Charles I. by 
act of parhament, and that court prohibited 
to be erected in any future time, James iſſued 


an ecclefiaſtical commiſſion, by which ſeven 


commiſſioners were veſted with full and unli- 
mited authority over the church of England : 
they might proceed upon bare ſuſpicion 5 and 
it was expreſsly inſerted in their patent itſelf, 
that they were to exerciſe their juriſdiction, 
notwithſtanding any law or ſtatute to the con- 
trary, A more ſenſible blow could not be given 


to the liberties and religion of the nation ; and 


happily the conteſt could not be tried in a more 


unpopular and iniquitous cauſe, than that a- 


gainſt Sharpe and the biſhop of London. 
The biſhop, after denying the legality of 
this court to which be was brought, and claim- 


ing the privilege of all Chriſtian biſhops, to 


be tried by his metropolitan and his ſuffragans, 


_ pleaded, that he could not, in the capacity of 


a judge, ſuſpend Dr. Sharpe, without a previ- 
ous citation and trial : that he had repreſented 


this difficulty to his majeſty, without receiving 


any anſwer : that, to ſhew his reſpect to the 
king, he had advifed Sharpe to preach no more 
till he had juſt:fied his conduct to the king, 
and had accordingly met with a proper obell. 5 
ence; and that if he was ſtill found wantin 
in his duty, he was willing to crave his — 4 
ty's pardon, This ſubmiſhon had, however, 
BD no 
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no effect; and both the biſhop and the doctor 
were ſuſpended. | Mt. 
In 1687 James pretended to become a great 
patron of toleration, and an enemy to all thoſe 
rſecuting laws, which, from the influence of 


the church, had been enacted both againſt the 


* 


Diſſenters and the Catholics ; and not content 
with granting diſpenſations to particular per- 


| ſons, he iſſued a proclamation, ſuſpending all 


the penal laws in eccleſiaſtical affairs, and 
ranting a general liberty of conſcience to all 

15 ſubjects. In order to procure a better re- 

ception for this edi, the king finding him- 


ſelf oppoſed by the church, began to pay court 


to the diſſenters, imagining, that by playing 
one party againſt the other, he ſhould eaſily 
obtain the victory over both. The diſſenters 
were ſenſible, that both the violence of the 
king's temper, and the maxims of his religion, 
were repugnant to the principles of toleration ; 


and to every man of judgment among them, 


all his favours muſt have appeared inſiduous: 
yet ſuch was the pleaſure they reaped from pre- 


ſent eaſe, and their being allowed the enjoy- 
ment of their religion, that they could not, at 
firſt, forbear expreſſing their gratitude to the 
king upon this occaſion. - | 


- 


James, impatient to produce the changes he 


 medirated in England, now publicly ſent the 


earl of Caſtlemain, ambaſſador extraordinary 


to Rome, in order to reconcile his kingdoms 


n form to the Catholic communion ; but never 


man, who applicd to the Roman pontiff on.ſo 
important a ſubject, met with ſo many negleQs, 


and 
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and even affronts, as Caſtlemain. The pope, 
inſtead of being pleaſed with this precipitate 
ſtep, concluded, that a ſcheme, conducted with 
ſuch indiſcretion, was impoſſible to be ſucceſs- 
ful; and the only proof of compliance he 
ſhewed to the king, was his ſending a nuncio 
to England. Though, by an act of parlia- 
ment, any communication with the pope was 

treaſon, the king paid ſo little regard to the 
laws, that he gave the nuncio a publie and ſo- 
lemn reception at Windſor; and becauſe the 
duke of Somerſet, one of the lords of the bed- 
chamber, refuſed to aſſiſt at this ceremony, 
he was diſmiſſed from his employment. The 
nuncio, during the reſt of this reign, reſided 
openly in London. Four Catholic biſhops 
were publicly conſecrated in the king's chapel, 
and ſent out under the title of viears apoſtoli- 
cal, to exerciſe the epiſcopal function in their 
reſpective dioceſes, Their paſtoral letters, di- 
rected to the Lay Catholics of England, were 
printed and diſperſed by the king's permiſſion. 
And the regular clergy of that communion ap- 
peared at court, in the habits of their order. 
In the mean time, the whole power in Ire- 
land had been committed to Catholics. In 
Scotland, all the miniſters, chiefly truſted by 
the king, were converts to that religion; and 
every great office in England, civil and mili- 
tary, was gradually transferred from the Pro- 
teſtants. The king attempted to proceed in 
the ſame manner with the univerſities: father 
Francis, a benedictine, was recommended by 
the king's mandate to that of Oxford, for the 
Vor. XII. K degres 
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degree of maſter of arts; but they refuſed obe- 
dience; and being cited to appear before the 
court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, the vice - 
chancellor was ſuſpended ; but the oniverſity 
chuſing a man of ſpirit to ſucceed him, the 
king dropped his pretenſions. 

The king's attempt upon the univerſity of 
Oxford was attended with more important con- 
ſequences. The preſident of Magdalen col- 
lege, one of the richeſt foundations in Europe, 
dying about this time, the king's mandate was 
ſentin favour of Farmer, a new convert, who, 
beſides his being a Catholic, wanted the qua- 
lifications required by the ſtatutes for enjoyin 
that office. The fellows of the college, wit 
great ſubmiſſion, applied to the king to recall 
his mandate; but before they received an an- 
ſwer, the day arrived on which they were re- 


quired by their ſtatutes to proceed to an elec- - 


tion. They therefore choſe Dr. Hough, a 
man of virtue and firmneſs, Upon which an 
inferior eccleſiaſtical commiſſion was ſent down, 
in order to puniſh the college for this contu- 
macy, as it was termed ; and the new preſident 
and fellows were cited before it. On enquiry, 
Farmer was found guilty of ſuch low and ſcan- 
dalous vices, that even the eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſioners were aſhamed to inſiſt on his elec- 
tion. A new mandate was therefore iſſued in 
favour of Parker, lately created biſhop of Ox- 
ford, a man of a profligate character, but who 
had avowed his willingneſs to embrace the Po- 
piſh religion. The college repreſented, that 
all preſidents had ever been appointed by elec- 

FFF * don, 
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tion, and that having already choſen one, they 
could not deprive him of his office; and during 
his life, ſubſtitute another in his place: that 
even if there were a vacancy, Parker, by the 
ſtatutes of their founder, could not be choſen *< 
that they had all of them bound themſelves, 
by oath, to obſerve theſe ſtatutes, and that the 
college had, at all times, been always fo diſtin» 
guiſhed by its loyalty, that nothing but the 
moſt invincible neceſſity could now oblige them 
to oppoſe his majeſty's inclinations, But theſe 
reaſons were of no avail, The preſident and 
all the fellows, except two who complied, 
were expelled the college, and Parker was put 
in poſſeſſion of the office. Hh 
In 1688 the king publiſhed a ſecond decla« 
ration of indulgence, almoſt in the ſame terms 
. with the former ; and ſubjoined an order, that 
it ſhould be read by the clergy in all the 
churches, immediately after divine ſervice, 
Upon this ſix. prelates, namely, Trelawney, 
biſhop of Briſtol, White of Peterborough, late 
of Chicheſter, Turner of Eiy, Ken of Bath 
and Wells, and Lloyde, biſhop of St. Aſaph, 
met privately at the primate's, and drew up a 
ſhort petition to the king, in which they re- 
preſented, that though they were poſſeſſed of 
the higheſt ſenſe of loyalty, a virtue of which 
the church of England had given ſuch eminent 
teſtimonies; and though deſirous of affording 
eaſe, in a legal way, to all Proteſtant diſſen- 
ters ; yet, as the declaration-of indulgence was 
founded on a n formerly declared 


2 illegal 
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illegal by parliament, they beſought the king 


not to inſiſt upon their reading it. " ROT 
. As James was incapable of allowing the 


moſt reſpe&ful contradiction to paſs uncenſur- 


ed, he reſolved to puniſh the biſhops ; and it 
being delivered to him in private, he ſummon- 
ed them before the council, and aſked them, 
whether they would acknowledge it? The bi- 
Mops ſeeing his intention, ſtrove to decline an- 
ſwering; but being puſhed by the chancellor, 
at laſt avowed the petition ; and, refuſing to 
we bail, an order was immediately drawn for 
err commitment to the Tower. Bip 
The people, who were already aware of the 
danger to which the biſhops were expoſed, no 
ſooner beheld them brought from court under 
the cuſtody of a guard, embarked in veſſels on 
the river, and conveyed toward 'the Tower, 
than all their zeal for religion blazed up at 
once, and they flew to behold this coins 
ſpectacle. The ſhore was covered with crouds 
of ſpectators, imploring the bleffing of thoſe 
holy paſtors, and addrefling their petitions to 
heaven, to protect their country and their re- 
ligion, from the dangers to which they were 


expoſed. Even the ſoldiers, ſeized with the 


_ "contagion of the ſame ſpirit, threw themſelves 


on their knees before the diſtreſſed prelates, 
and begged the benediction of thoſe whom 
they were appointed to guard. Some people 
ran into the water, that they might more near- 
ly participate in the bleſſings which the pre- 
lates were diſtributing. The biſhops them- 
ſelves augmented the general favour by = 
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moſt lowly and ſubmiſſive deportment; and 


ſtill exhorted the people to fear God, honour 
the king, and maintain their loyalty; expreſ- 
ſions more animating than the moſt inflamma- 
tory ſpeeches. And they no ſooner entered 
the Tower than they hurried to chapel, to re- 
turn thanks to heaven for their being thought 
worthy to ſuffer in defence of that holy cauſe. 
When conducted to their trial, they were at- 
tended by ſtill greater crowds of anxious ſpec- 
tators. Twenty-nine temporal peers (for the 
other prelates were not preſent) attended the 
Priſoners to Weſtminſter- hall; and ſuch crouds 
of gentry followed the proceſſion, that there 
was ſcarcely any room left for the populace to 
enter. No cauſe was ever heard with ſuch 
zeal and attention. The arguments in defence 
of the biſhops were unanſwerable ; yet the ju- 
ry, from what cauſe is unknown, took ſeveral 
hours to deliberate; and during ſo long a time, 
kept the people in the moſt anxious expecta- 
tion. But the wiſhed-for verdict, Not Guilty, 
was no ſooner pronounced, than the ſhout in 


the hall was anſwered by one from the multi- 


tude without, and almoſt in an inſtant by a 
thouſand ſhouts from different parts of .the 
town. Theſe were continued from village to 
village, till they reached the army encamped 
on Hounſlow-heath, which was ſeized with the 


ſame ſympathetic tranſport. The king had 


reviewed the troops, and retired into the tent 
of lord Feverſham the general, when he was 
ſurprized to hear the loudeſt and moſt extrava- 


gant fymptoms of tumultuary joy in the camp. 
7 | K 3 He 
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He ſent Feverſham to enquire into the cauſe. 
He returned, and reported, that it was nothing 
but the rejoicing of the ſoldiers for the acquit- 
tal of the biſhops; Do you call that no- 
« thing? replied he, but ſo mach the worſe 
„ for them.“ 

He immediately returned to town, and iſ- 
ſued a proclamation, forbidding the populace 
to aſſemble in the ſtreets. The reſtraint en- 
, creaſed their zeal ;z and the city was lighted up 
by bonfires and illuminations. Several perſons 
were impriſoned, and tried for diſorders com- 
mitted that evening; but the juries acquitted 
them, though the judges ſent them back ſeveral 
times to conſider their verdict. FR 

James being ſtill determined to ruſh forward 
. In the ſame precipitate courſe, ſtruck out two 
of the judges, Powell and Holloway, who had 
appeared to favour the biſhops; iſſued orders 
to proſecute all the clergy who had not read 
his declaration, that is, all the divines of the 
church of England, except two hundred; ſent 
a mandate. to the new. fellows, whom he had 
intruded on Magdalane college, to. ele& for 
preſident, in the room of Parker lately de- 
_ ceaſed, one Gifford, doctor of the Sorbonne, 

and titular biſhop of Madura, whom he is even 
. aid to have nominated to the ſee of Oxford: 
an infatuation that is ſurprizing in a man, who, 
in other reſpects, was not deficient in under- 

ſtanding. | 8 
As not only the king and queen, but all the 
zealous Catholics, both at home and abroad, 
were extremely deſirous of the queen's having 
3 
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an heir to the crown, becauſe on James's death, 


the ſucceſlion muſt devolve to the prince and 


princeſs of Orange, two zealous Proteſtants, 


who would ſoon replace every thing on the an- 
cient foundations; vows had been offered at 


every ſhrine for a male ſucceſſor; pilgrimages 
were undertaken, particularly' one to Loretto, 
by the dutcheſs of Modena. At length the 
queen was delivered of a ſon, on the tenth of 
June 1688, a few days before the acquittal of 
the biſhops : but, in proportion as this event 
was agreeable to the Catholics, it encreaſed the 


| diſguſt of the Proteſtants, by depriving them 
of that pleaſing proſpect, with which they had 


flattered themſelves. It was even believed, that 


the king and queen, deſpairing of having iſ- 


ſue, had impoſed a ſuppoſititious child upon the 


. nation, and it was almoſt unanimouſly believ- 


ed, that James's bigotry rendered him capable 


of any crime, to obtain a Popiſh ſucceſſor. 


During theſe tranſactions, almoſt all eyes in 
Britain were turned towards the prince of O- 


range, whoſe conſort, the princeſs Mary, 
_. James's eldeſt, daughter, was the next heir to 
the crown, and a Proteftant, while he himſelf 
was at the head of the Proteſtant intereſt in 


Chriſtendom, and the patron of the liberties 
of Europe. On the birth of the prince of 
Wales people ſaw no end of their fears, and 
what gave joy to the king, ſeemed to entail ca- 


lamity on the nation. Hence both the whigs 


and tories applied to the prince of Orange for 


his protection: hut while the tories only in- 
tended by his means to procure a parliamentary 


ſettlement 
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fettlement for the ſecurity of the national reli- 
gion and laws ; the whigs, concealing their in- 


tentions in public, thus diſcourſed in private: 
We have parliamentary ſettlements and laws 


4 in ſupport of religious and civil liberty in 


„ abundance: but of what avail are parlia- 
c ments and laws againſt a king who makes 
« the firſt only the inſtruments of his conve- 
% nience; and who aſſerts a right of diſpen- 
* ſing whenever he pleaſes with the laſt, By 
« the original contract between the prince and 


„the people, the one is bound to preſerve the 


« laws, and the other their allegrance : butJames 
% has broken his part of the contract: we are 
ce therefore freed from our part; and the time 
4 is now ripe to oblige him to deſcend from 
44 that throne, from which he has already been 
& excluded by two ſucceſſive houſes of com- 
% mons.” Theſe different parties carried their 


complaints to the prince of Orange with the 


more freedom, as his natural reſerve gave them 
a high opinion .of his prudence. Admiral 


Herbert had thrown up his employments, and 


retired to the Hague, where he aſſured the 
prince of the diſaffection of the ſeamen, by 
whom that admiral was greatly beloved. Ad- 
miral Ruſſel, couſin german to the late unfor- 
tunate lord Ruſſel, frequently paſſed between 
England and Holland, and kept the communi- 
cation open with all the great men of the Pro- 
teſtant party. Henry Sidney, brother to the 
late Algernoon Sidney, and uncle to the earl 
pf Sunderland, under the pretence of going 
fo drink the waters of Spa, conveyed to the 

= prince 
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prince ſtill ſtronger aſſurances of an univerſal 
combination againſt the king's meaſures. 
Soon after Zuyleſtein, who had been ſent to 
congratulate James on the birth of his ſon, re- 
turned to the prince with invitations from moſt 
of the great men in England, to aſſiſt them, 
by his arms, in the recovery of their liberty and 
laws. The biſhop of London, the duke of 
Norfolk, the earls of Devonſhire, Dorſet, Der- 
by, and Nottingham, the lords Delamere, 
Lovelace, Paulet, Eland, Mr. Hampden, Powle, 
and many eminent citizens of London, who, 
though of oppoſite parties, concurred in their 
applications to the prince. Thus all faction 
was laid aſleep, and rival parties forgetting 
their animoſities, ſecretly concurred in the de- 
ſign of reſiſting an unprincipled tyrant who 
had broken his coronation oath, and diſſolved 
all the bonds which united him to his people. 
At this time the earl of Shrewſbury acquired 
great popularity by deſerting the Popiſn reli- 
| 1 in which he had been educated; and he 
leaving his regiment, mortgaged his eſtate for 
40,0001, and offered his ſword and purſe to 
the prince of Orange. Lord Wharton went 

to Holland for the ſame purpoſe ; and lord 
' Mordaunt, who was at the rms puſhed. on 
the enterprize with that courageous ſpirit. far 
which he was diſtinguiſhed, Do tr. 
It was not difficult to prevail on the prince 
to embrace the defence of a nation, which re- 
garded him as its ſole protector. The great 
object of his ambition was to be at the head of 
a confederate army, and by his valour, to a- 
; | venge 
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venge the injuries which he himſelf, his coun- 
try, and his allies, had ſuſtained from Lewis 
XIV. But he deſpaired of forming a 1 
able to oppoſe that powerful monarch, while 
England remained under the preſent govern- 
ment. The jealouſies between a prince in poſ- 
ſeſſion, and his preſumptive ſucceſſor ; with 
the oppoſition of intereſts and religion, had 
diſſolved all ties between the father and ſon-in- 
law; and the glory of delivering oppreſſed na- 
tions was ſufficient to inſpire the prince with 
the moſt heroic ardour. He could not well 
Expect at the beginning of his enterprize, that 
it would lead him to aſcend the throne of Eng- 
land ; but he doubtleſs foreſaw, that his ſucceſs 
would eſtabliſh his authority in that kingdom. 
The prince conducted his preparations with 
the greateſt wiſdom. He had before - hand con- 
ſiderably augmented the Dutch navy, and the 
ſhips were then in harbour. Some additional 
troops were alſo levied, and he diverted ſums 
raiſed for other purpoſes to the uſe of this ex- 
pedition. He had the entire confidence of the 
tates, who, partly from terror of the power 
of France, and partly from reſentment on ac- 


.count of ſome reſtraints laid on their commerce 
in that kingdom, were ſenſible that his ſucceſs 


was neceſſary to ſecure their domeſtic happi- 
neſs and ſecurity. The prince engaged the 
neighbouring powers to protect the United Pro- 


vinces during his abſence ; yet ſo ſecret were 


his councils, that all his preparations being co- 
vered under other pretences, little ſuſpicion was 
entertained of his real intentions. 
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All the prince's artifices could not, how- 
ever, entirely conceal his deſigns from the 
French court; for Lewis ſuſpecting them, ſent 
intelligence to James, and, at the ſame time, 
offered to join the Engliſh fleet with a ſquadron 
of French ſhips, and to ſend over any number. 
of troops James ſhould think neceſſary for his 
ſecurity, But the king, not ſenſible of his own. 
danger, rejected all his propoſals. Fully per- 


ſuaded of the ſacredneſs of his own authority, 


he fancied that a like belief had made a deep 
impreſſion on his ſubjects; and notwithſtand- 
ing the ſtrong ſymptoms of diſcontent which 
every where broke out, rebellion appeared in- 
credible. Yet experience ought to have taught 
him how little his military force was to be de- 
pended upon in matters of religion, For, the' 
year before, admiral Strickland, who was a Pa- 

iſt, having directed the prieſts to ſay maſs on 
Lord his Kio, the ſeamen roſe in a mutiny, 
and inſiſted on throwing the prieſts over-board.- 
Strickland proceeded to ſeverity : the ſeverity: 
added rage to mutiny ; and both. flew from 
ſhip to ſhip. The king was obliged to repair 
to Portſmouth; to pacify the ſeamen, He in 
vain called them his children and old friends, 
for it was impoſſible to ſatisfy them till the 
prieſts were removed from all the ſhips, The 
king now found the diſpoſition of the army 
not more favourable to him: he reſolved: to 
augment his army with Iriſh troops, and to be- 
gin with the regiment of the duke of Berwick, - 
his natural ſon ; but Beaumont, the lieutenant- 
colonel, refuſed to admit them; and five cap- 
85 2a tains 
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tains ſteadily adhered to him : upon which they 
were all caſhiered ; and had not the diſcontents 
of the army, on this occaſion, been very appa- 
rent, it was reſolved to puniſh thoſe officers for 
mutiny. - | 

The king now reſolved to try the diſpoſitions 
of his army in a more important caſe, in which 
their uniformity would inforce univerſal obe- 
dience. This was to engage them to conſent 
to the repeal of the teſt and penal ſtatutes, and 
he determined to proceed regularly with all the 
regiments: accordingly the major of Litch- 
field's drew out his battalion before the king, 
and told the men, that they were required ei- 
ther to enter into his majeſty's views in theſe 
particulars, or to lay down their arms. To the 
ſurprize of James, the whole battalion, except 
two captains and a few Popiſh ſoldiers, em- 
braced the latter part of the alternative. The 
king, for ſome time, remained ſpeechleſs; but, 
on his recovering from his aſtoniſhment, or- 
dered them to take up their arms, adding, with 
a ſullen air of diſcontent, For the future, I 
« will not do you the honour to aſk your ap- 
6c probation.” 

At laſt, on the 23d of September, the king 
received a letter from the marquis of Abbe- 
ville, his mipiſter at the Hague, which con- 
tained certain information of the intended in- 
vaſion. He inſtantly turned pale, and ſtood 
motionleſs : the letter dropped from his hand : 
his eyes were opened, and he found himſelf on 
the brink of a precipice, which his deluſion 
had hitherto concealed from him, He now 

ſuddenly 
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ſuddenly retracted thoſe fatal meaſures, by 
which he had created to himſelf ſo many ene - 
mies. He replaced, in all the counties, the 
deputy-licutenants and juſtices who had been 
deprived of their commiſſions, for their adher- 
ence to the teſt and the penal laws: he reſtored 
the charters of all the corporations; annulled 
the court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion; took off 


the biſhop of London's ſuſpenſion; reinſtated 


the expelled preſident and fellows of Magda- 
len college; and was even reduced to careſs 
thoſe biſhops whom he had ſo lately proſecuted 
and aac ef but all theſe meaſures were 
conſidered as ſymptoms of fear, and not of re- 
pentance. 81 
Mean while the prince of Orange publiſhed 
his declaration, and cauſed it ro be diſperſed 
throughout England, It enumerated all the 
rievances of the nation : the diſpenſing and 
3 vending power; the court of eccleſiaſtical 


5 ; the filling of all offices with Ca- 
thoti 


holics, and raiſing a Jeſuit to be privy- coun- 
ſellor; the open encouragement given to Po- 
pery, by building churches, colleges, and ſe- 
minaries for that ſect; diſplacing the judges 
who refuſed to paſs ſentence according to or- 
ders received from court ; the annulling the 
charters of all corporations ; the treating of 
the moſt modeſt petitions, even from perſons 
of the higheſt rank, as criminal and ſeditious ; 
the committing of the whole authority of Ire. 
land, civil and military, into the hands of 
Papiſts; the aſſuming of an abſolute power over 
the religion and laws of Scotland ; and the 
Vor. XII. L 1 
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violent preſumptions againſt the legitimacy of 
the N of Wales. The E 6 
declared, that his ſole aim in coming to Eng- 
land, was to redreſs theſe grievances, and pro- 
rect the people from the king's evil counſellors, 
by their having a free and legal parliament, 
who might provide for the ſafety and liberty of 
the nation; adding, that no one could enter- 
tain ſuch hard thoughts of him as to imagine 
that he had formed any other deſign than to 
procure the full and laſting ſettlement of reli- 


gion, liberty, and property; and that though . | 


the Engliſh miniſters, terrified by his enters 
prize, had pretended to redreſs ſome of the a- 

ve grievances, there ſtill remained an arbi- 
trary and deſpotic power in the crown, by 
which thoſe grievances might be inſtantly re- 
ſtored; for which there could be no other re- 
medy but by a full declaration of all the rights 
of the ſubject in a free parliament. 
* Befides this declaration, there was publiſhed 
A letter from the prince to the army; another 
from Herbert to the ſeamen; and a tract di- 
rected to the people, compoſed by biſhop Bur- 
net, in defence of che lau fflhef of the princeꝰs 
undertaking. | = 

On the 19th'of October the prince” ſer ſail 
from Helvoetſluys, with a fleet of ſixty-five 
ſhips of war, ſeventy veſſels of burthen to 115 
tend them, and five hundred tranſports. His 
army was compoſed of near 5000 cavalry and 
about 11, oo0 infantry, of the beſt troops of 
the republic, with three hundred officers, - Pro- 
teſtant refugees, / who had ſolicited to be em- 
; | pPlwKwẽłyed. 
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ployed. Of theſe troops, the moſt formidable 


„„ dee fix Bru regiments in the ſervice of the 
5 Dutch, who had been moſtly driven from their 
7 country in the late and preſent reigns ; and 


impatiently longed to take vengeance on their 

* | enemies, and to recover their own poſſeſſions 
and honours, But during the night the wind 
changed to the north-weſt, and a dreadful tem- 
peſt Tat a the horror of which was aug: 
mented by the darkneſs of the ſeaſon : the 
number of the ſhips, which endangered each 
other, and the terrors of the 2 11h : the 
number of horſes, with the quantity of artil- 

| lery and baggage, put haſtily on board, and 
III faſtened, added equally to the diſtraction 
and the danger. In two hours the whole fleet 
Was 3 ; ſo that in the morning ſcarcely 
two ſhips could be ſeen together“. 

As reports are always encreaſed by diſtance, 
it was believed in England, that the whole ar- 
mament was loſt. James received the news at 
dinner, and cried out, „It is not to be won» 
2% dered at, for the hoſt has been expoſed theſe 
4% ſeveral days!” He is even ſaid to have im- 
mediately recalled the conceſſions he had made 
to Magdalen college, which ſufficiently ſhewed 
his ME in his other conceſſions. | 

Tbe prince having ſoon collected his ſcatter- 
ed fleet, and repaired the damage it. had ſuſ- 
tained, again ſet ſail on the firſt of November, 
with a fair wind, amidſt the ſound of trumpets 
and artillery, and the ſhouts and acclamations 
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* Sir John Dalrymple's Memoirs. 
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of the ſoldiers and mariners. He ſteered for 
above twelve hours to the northward, in order 
to create a belief in the advice-boats, which 
watched his fleet, that his intentions were to 
land in the north of England. This ſtrata- 
gem ſucceeded ; for James ordered a part of 
his forces to march to the north. But theſe ad- 
vice- boats no ſooner diſappeared, and night 
came on, than the prince tacked about, and 
ſailed to the weſtward; and the ſame wind 
which detained the king's fleet in their ſtation 
near Harwich, enabled the Dutch to paſs the 
ſtreights of Dover without oppoſition. Both 
ſhores were covered with multitudes of people, 
who, beſides admiring the grandeur of the ſpec- 
tacle, were held in anxious ſuſpence, with the 
proſpect of the moſt important enterprize, 
which, during ſome ages, had been undertaken 
in Europe. The prince, after a proſperous 
voyage, landed his army in Torbay, on the- 
fifth of November, the anniverſary of the gun- 
powder treaſon... \( = 

The prince immediately marched to Exeter; 
and, for the greater expedition, ſent his bag- 
gage round by ſea, to meet him there. But 
the country was ſo terrified by the terrors of 
Jeffreys's executions, that few joined nim in 


” 


his march. The city of Exeter ſcrupled to 


receive the prince. Lamplugh, the biſhop, 
fled to the king, for which he was inſtantly 


named to the vacant archbiſhopric of York, 


which, it is thought, was intended to have 


been beſtowed on a Catholic. His clergy re- 


fuſed to attend a ſermon preached in the cathe- 
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dral by Burnet, Even the diſſenters refuſed the 
keys of their meeting -houſe to Ferguſon. But 


Ferguſon ſaid, laughing, I will take the 


kingdom of heaven by violence; and, call- 
ing for a hammer, broke open the door with 
his own hand. The friends of the prince look- 
ed upon each other, waiting to ſee who ſhould act 
firſt ; covering their own fears under complaints 
of thoſe of others. The prince knowing he 
could not conquer eight millions of people with 
15,000 men, and that he was induced to come 


to England by the invitation of the people 


themſelves, ſtopped at Exeter, to wait the ef- 
ſects which the promiſes of his friends would 


produce; and privately reſolved to return, if 


they produced none. After ſtaying there near 
a week, with no better proſpect than when he 
arrived, he is ſaid, in a fit of peeviſnneſs at 
his diſappointment, to mention in public, his 
intentions to'depart immediately, and to leave 
the people of England and their king to ſet- 
tle their differences among themſelves at their 
1 | EMI 
The minds of men, ſtruck with the great- 
neſs of the object and the danger, remained in 
a kind of ſtupor; but no ſooner did major Bar- 
rington join the prince, than he was followed 
by the gentry of Devonſhire and Somerſetſhire. 
Sir Edward Seymour propoſed an aſſociation, 
which every one ſigned. By degrees theearl of 
Abingdon, Mr. Ruſſel, the ſon of the earl of 
Bedford, Mr. Wharton, and many other per- 
ſons of rank from different parts of England, 
haſtened to Exeter. All England was in com- 
= L 3 motion, 
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motion; the earl of Danby ſeized York, lord 
Delamere took arms in Cheſhire. the earl of 
Bath, governor of Plymouth, declared for the 
prince, the earl of Devonſhire made a like de- 
claration in Derby. The nobility and gentry 
of Nottinghamſhire embraced the ſame cauſe, 
In the mean time a petition for a free parlia- 
ment, figned by twenty-four biſhops and peers, 


Was preſented to the king; and no one thought 


of oppoſing the army. The officers ſeem 
all difpoſed to prefer the intereſt of their reli» 
gion and their country, to their fidelity to a 
rince who had violated his engagements to 
both. Lord Colcheſter was the firſt who de- 
ſerted with a few of his troops to the prince 
Lord Lovelace made a like effort, but was in- 
tercepted by the militia under the duke of 
Beaufort, and taken priſoner ; lord Cornbury, 


ſon of the earl of Clarendon, attempted to 


carry over three regiments of cavalry, and 
brought a conſiderable part of them to the 
Prince's quarters; and Feverſham, the gene- 
ral, was told by ſeveral officers, that their con- 
ſcience would not allow them to fight againſt 
the prince of Orange, Lord Churchill, who 
had: been raiſed from the rank of a page, in- 
veſted with a high command in the army, and 
created a peer by James, thought his obliga- 
tions to his religion and his country, ſuperior 
to thoſe he owed to the king ; and carried with- 
him to the prince the duke of Grafton, natural 
ſon of the late king, colone! Berkeley, and 
ſoms troops of dragoous, | 


James 


£'xJ 
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James had arrived at Saliſbury, the head 


quarters of his army, when the received the 
news of his being left by lord Churchill, and 
vas extremely ſhocked at it. He had none in 


whom he could conſide; and as the whole army 
diſcovered ſymptoms of diſcontent, he ſudden- 
ly marched with them towards London: but 


opping at Andover, the firſt ſtage of his re- 


treat, prince George, together with the young 
duke of Ormond, Sir George Hewet, and o- 


ter perſons of diſtinction, deſerted him in the 


night, and haſted to the prince of Orange's 
camp. This news no ſooner reached London, 
than the princeſs Anne withdrew herſelf, in 
company with the biſhop of London and lady 
Churchill, and retired to Nottingham, where 
ſhe was received with great reſpe& by the earl 
of Dorſet, and the gentry of the county form- 
ed a troop for her guard. 


The princeſſes had been educated in the 


Proteſtant religion, by the order of the late 


king; and James no ſooner heard of his being 


deſerted by his daughter Anne, than he burſt 
into tears, and cried, ©* God help me, my 
«* own children have forſaken me!” Unable 


to reſiſt the torrent which prevailed” againſt 
him, he ſeemed as much depreſſed by his ad- 


verſity, as he had been vainly elated by his 
proſperity. He called a council of all the peers 
and prelates who were in London, and follow. 
ed their advice in iſſuing writs for a new par- 


liament, and in ſending Halifax, Nottingham, 


and Godolphin, as commiſſioners, to treat with 
the prince of Orange, | 
At 
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At the ſame time addreſſing himſelf to the 
earl of Bedford, You, my lord, ſaid he, 
are an honeſt man; have great credit, and 
„ can do me ſignal ſervice,” © Sir, ſaid the 
« earl with a ſigh, I am a feeble old man; 
« but I had a ſon, who, if he had been now 
c alive, could have ſerved your majeſty in a 
„ more effectual manner; alluding to the 
great lord Ruſſel, whom James had cauſed to 
be unjuſtly executed in the laſt reign. At this 
the king was ſo ſtruck, that he could not an- 
ſwer a word, b 51 | 

The queen ſeeing every thing in confuſion, 


was filled with terror; the Popiſh courtiers, 


and above all the prieſts, dreading that they 
ſhould be the firſt ſacrifice, reſolved to leave 
the kingdom, and were deſirous of carrying 
the king along with them. The general de- 
fection of the Proteſtants made the Ling regard 
the Catholics, as the only ſubjects on whoſe 
advice he could rely. The news he received 
from all quarters, filled him with continual a- 
larms ; and impelled by his own fears, and 


| thoſe of others, he precipitately embraced the 


reſolution of eſcaping into France; but firſt 
ſent off the queen and the infant prince, un- 


der the conduct of count Lauzun, an old fa- 
vourite of the French king. He himſelf dif- 


appeared in the night, on the twelfth of De- 
cember, attended only by Sir Edward Hale; 
and made the beſt of his way to a ſhip which 
waited for him near the mouth of the river. 
This meaſure, which was the moſt grateful to 
his enemies, he performed with the utmoſt pri- 

vacy, 
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vacy, and nothing could equal the ſurprize 


| with which the court and the city were ſeized, 


at the diſcovery of this ſtrange event. The 
more effectually to involve every thing in con- 


X fuſion, he had not appointed any one to exer- 


Ciſe any part of the adminiſtration in his ab- 


Gow; be bed recalled alt-dhio vwits wha bat 


been iſſued for the election of a new parlia- 
ment; and, as he was ſailing down the Thames, 
threw the great ſeal into the river. The go» 
vernment being thus diſſolved, the populace 
roſe in a tumult, and not only deftroyed all the 
maſs-houſes, but rifled the houſes of the Spa- 


niſh ambaſſador and Florentine envoy, where 


many of the Catholics had lodged their moſt 
valuable effects. 1 

Every thing being in confuſion, the biſhops 
and peers in town thought proper to aſſemble ; 
and then choſe the marquis of Halifax ſpeaker ; 


1 gave directions to the mayor and aldermen, 
for keeping the peace of the city ; iſſued or- 


ders to the fleet, the army, and all the garri- 


ſons, which were readily obeyed; and made 


applications to the prince of Orange, whom 
they joyfully congratulated on his ſucceſs. 

A new incident now made the prince's ap- 
proach to London ſtill more welcome. One 
Speke, artfully raiſed a rumour in every part 
of the kingdom, in order to draw the attention 
of the nation to the prince of Orange. It was 
univerſally believed, that the diſbanded Iriſh 
had taken arms, and commenced an univerſal 
maſſacre of the Proteſtants, Every part of the 
kingdom was, in the ſame inſtant, filled * 
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the deepeſt conſternation. The alarum bells 
were rung ; the beacons fired ; men fancied that 
they ſaw at a diſtance the ſmoke of burning ci- 
ties, and heard the groans of thoſe who were 
flaughtered in the neighbourhood. The peo- 
ple in every village and in every town ran to 
arms; the whole kingdom exhibited a ſcene of 
terror and confuſion, and in London the ſhops 
were ſhut, and the doors of moſt houſes barri- 
cadoed. 5 | x 
While the prince was marching leiſurely to- 
wards London, the unwelcome news arrived, 
that the king had been ſeized by ſome fiſher- 
men at Feverſham, as he was making his e- 
ſcape in diſguiſe ; and had been abuſed by the 
10 till he was known; but that the gentry 
had interpoſed and proteQed him, yet refuſed 
to conſent to his eſcape. This news being de- 
livered to the council while they were fitting, 
they ordered lord Feverſham, with two hun- 
dred of the king's life- guards and his coaches, 
to attend him; and to leave it to himſelf either 
to retire abroad, or to return * He choſe to 
return to London ; and on his arrival there, 
the populace, actuated by their natural levity, 
received him with ſhouts and acclamations. 
The prince of Orange, who was at Windſor, 
on hearing of the king's being ſtopped, ex- 
preſſed his diſpleaſure at the officiouſneſs of 
thoſe who had prevented the king from going 
off; and ſent him a letter, not to come nearer 


„ Sir John Dalrymple's Memoirs, | 
| | London 
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London than Rocheſter ; but James did not re- 
ceive it till he was in London. 

While the king reſided at Whitehall, little 
attention was paid him by the nobility, or any 
perſons of diſtinction; and he himſelf diſco- 
vered no ſymptoms of ſpirit. It was there- 
fore reſolved to make hlm reſume his former 
reſolution. © The Dutch guards were ordered 
to take poſſeſſion of Whitehall; and Halifax, 
Shrewſbury, and Delamere, delivered him a 


meſſage from the prince, deſiring him to leave 


the palace the next morning, and to depart 
for Ham, the ſeat of the dutcheſs of Lauder- 
dale. He deſired permiſſion, which was ea- 
fily granted, to retire to Rocheſter. He lin- 
* there for ſome. days, under the protec- 
tion of a Dutch guard, ſeeming ſtill to ex- 
pect an invitation to keep poſſeſſion of the 
throne: but obſerving, that the church, the 
nobility, and the city, concurred in neglect- 
ing him, he ſubmitted to his fate, and, on the 


twenty- third of December, embarked on board 


a frigate, which waited for him, and arrived 
fafely at Ambleteuſe, in Picardy, thence he 
haſtened to St. Germains, and was received by 


Lewis with great expreſſions of regard. 


Thus ended the reign of James; a prince 
who'had ſome good qualities ; for he was re- 
markable for his frugality of public money, 
his induſtry, his application to naval afairs, 


and his encouragement of trade. His advo- 


cates have even aſſerted, that he highly va- 
lned himſelf on his ſincerity, though his whole 
| | los reign 
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| reign was a continued violation of his reite- 
rated promiſes of preſerving the liberties and 


religion of the nation. So lofty was the idea 
which he had entertained of his authority, 
that it left his ſubjects, in his opinion, no 
right to liberty, but what was dependent on 
his ſovereign will and pleaſure. e confined 
all power, encouragement, and favour, to the 
Catholics, and violated every conſideration of 
juſtice and prudence, by his bigoted zeal in 
promoting the Popiſh religion. But even 
where religion was not concerned, he was ob- 


ſtinate, proud, vindictive, cruel, and unrelent- 
ing. He acted in defiance of the laws and 


conſtitution of the kingdom; burſt in ſunder 
all thoſe ties which unite ſubjects to their ſo- 
vereign, and made it neceſſary for them to ex- 
ert themſelves in defence of every thing moſt 
dear and valuable, by ſhaking off the yoke of 
an arbitrary tyrant. In ſhort, if people have 
a right to the poſſeſſion of their own proper- 
ty, till they part with it by their own con- 
ſent, or by that of their repreſentatives; if 
they have a right to the bleſſings of religious 
and civil liberty, and kings were only appoint- 
ed for the purpoſe of defending them; the 


people of England had a right, from nature, 


from reaſon, and the calls of duty, to expel a 
monarch who made it his . buſineſs to deſtroy 
what he was bound to defend. But on the 
other hand, if ſubjects were created only for 
the advantage and the pleaſure of kings; if 
theſe have a divine right to be tyrants, as ſome 
have aſſerted, and ſubjects are appointed by 

heaven 


* 


3 heaven to be ſlaves, James had reaſon to com- 
; plain of being deprived of the throne, and 
4 ſtripped of the infernal power of rendering 
wp millions unhappy at his pleaſure. 

= Mi1$SCELLANEOUS INCIDENTS. 

wn The ordinary revenue of Charles the Se- 
of cond was about 1,200,000 l. a year. That of 
5 James was raiſed by the parliament to about 
3 1,850, oo0 I.; and his income of duke of York 
5. being added, made the whole amount to two 
. millions a year. The national debt at the re- 
= . | volution amounted to 1,054,925 1. The in- 
| creaſe of coinage during theſe two reigns was 
5 10, 261, 0 I. : 7 

5 The recovery or conqueſt of New Vork and 
& the Jerſeys, was a conſiderable acceſſion to the 


of ſtrength and ſecurity of the Engliſh colonies ; 
and the ſettlement of Pennſylvania and Caro- 


0 lina, during the reign of Charles II. without 
2 any aſſiſtance from the crown, extended the 


ir Engliſh empire in America; and the perſecu- 

: tion of the diſſenters, peopled theſe colonies. 

According to Dr. Davenant, the ſhipping of 

2 England encreaſed more than double during 
theſe reigns. 


850 Several manufactures were, in this period, 
50 eſtabliſned in iron, braſs, paper, ſilk, and hats. 
oF 'The duke of Buckingham introduced from Ve- 
on nice the manufacture of glaſs and cryſtal ; and 
* prince Rupert, who was an encourager of uſe- 
a ful arts, was the inventor of etching. One 


Brewer brought from the Low Countries the art 
#4 of dying woollen cloth. | 
1 N : Vor. XII. | M | In / 
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In 1677, the old law for burning heretics 
was repealed, on account of the continual dread 
the nation was under of the return of Popery. 

Amidſt the bigotry and ignorance which over- 


ſpread the nation, there aroſe the greateſt ge- 


niuſes that ever illuminated mankind. The 
force of reaſon and true philoſophy burſt thro? 
the clouds of ignorance, and ſpread the rays of 
ſcience not only over England, but over all 
Europe. During the commonwealth and pro- 
tectorſhip, a few philoſophers at Oxford culti- 


vated their reaſon, and met together, for the 


mutual communication of their diſcoveries, 
Theſe philoſophical converſations were p omot- 
ed by doctor Wilkins, who had married Croin- 
well's filter, and was afterwards biſhop of Cheſ- 
ter. Theſe philoſophers, immediately after 
the reſtoration, procured a patent, and were 


denominated the Royal Society : but this pa- 


tent was all they obtained from the king, who 
had neither money, nor regard for literary me- 
rit. Beſides Wilkins, Wren and Wallis, who 
were eminent mathematicians, there were Hooke, 


an accurate obſerver of microſcopes ; Syden- 


ham, the reſtorer of true phyſic; Boyle, News 
ton, and Locke. f 
Boyle improved the air-pump, invented by 
Otto Guerieke : his chemiſtry 1s much admired 
by thoſe acquainted with that art: his hydro- 
ſtatics contain a greater mixture of reaſoning, 
founded on experiments, than any other of his 
works, Ap fa 
Newton was the moſt extraordinary genius 
that ever aroſe, for the ornament and jnftruc- 
ton 
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tion of the human ſpecies ; and was the greateſt 


philoſopher that ever exhibited the wonders of 


nature to mankind. : 

Locke inveſtigated the human mind, and 
improved the powers of reaſoning, by diſtin- 
gutſhing truth from error; removing the clouds 
of ſophiſtry, and the idle diſtinctions in logic 
and metaphyſics. He explained the nature and 
ſoundation of government, by unanſwerable 
arguments; and in a ſmall treatiſe on tolera- 
tion, vindicated the rights of religious liberty 
with greater clearneſs and preciſion, than ever 
was done by any author in this or any other 
country. | | 

The infamous licentiouſneſs, indulged and 
applauded at court, was deſtructive to the re- 
fined arts; and moſt of the celebrated poets of 
this period had a bad taſte, and ſhewed an en- 
tire diſregard to decency. Dryden, who ſtands 
in the foremoſt rank, was diſtinguiſhed for the 


. greatneſs of his talents, but his plays are very 
indifferent ones, and the greateſt part of his 


works were wrote in haſte, and want the beau; 
ties he was capable of giving them, and which 
ſhine with ſurprizing luſtre in his few finiſhed 
Pleces. | 
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them the Ad of Toleration. The Manner in 
wwhich he took the Coronation Oath of Scot- 
land. The Siege of Londonderry. The Sea 
Fight of Bantry Bay. The Battle of Kil- 
licranky, in Scotland. Schomberg's fatal En- 
campment at Dundalk, in Ireland. Many of 
the Clergy refuſe to take the Oaths to King 
William. The King endeawours in wain to 
' produce an Union between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Difſenters, and to obtain an AA 
f Oblivion in Fawour of thoſe who had been 
moſt attached to the late King. William, difſ= 
appointed in every Thing, reſolves to reſign the 
Crown to his Queen; but at length changes his 
Miniſtry, He ſails with an Army to Ireland. 
The Engliſh and Dutch defeated at Sea, near 
Beachy-Head. The Battle of the Boyne» The 
French burn Tinmouth, The King makes an 
unſucce/ſ5ful Attempt to florm Limerick. The 
Earl of Marlborough's Expedition. A Conſpi- 
racy. The Siege of Athlone. The Battle of 
Aghrim. Limerick taken, Maſſacre of Glenco. 
The Victory of La Hogue. The Battle of 
Steenkirk, The Siege of Heidelberg, Benbow 
- bombards St. Maloes. The Death of Queen 
Mary. The Reduction of Namur. A Plat 
for the Aſſaſſination of King William. The 
Death of the Duke Glouceſler, and of King 
William, with his Character. * 


W 


E have ſeen, during the four laſt reigns, 
a continued ſtruggle between the prince 


and the people, a ſtruggle which coſt one of 
thoſe kings his life, and obliged his ſon to 
| © 4 i 4 leave 
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leave the crown, and fly from his kingdom. 


The revolution which now took place, forms 


a new and moſt glorious epocha in the conſti- 
tution, and was attended by conſequences, 
which, it is to be hoped, will extend their happy 
influences till time ſhall be no more. The 
great precedent of the n oy depoſing one 
king, and eſtabliſhing another family on the 
throne, has aſcertained their liberty and their 
power, and at the ſame time that it has enabled 
them to recover and improve their ancient con- 
ſtitution, has placed it upon the moſt ſolid ba- 
ſis, the baſis of national freedom, and the una» 
lienable rights of mankind, 

The prince of Orange, who had before de- 
1ivered his native country, had no ſooner, by 
his courage and abilities, dethroned James, 
though he had a numerous army and a formida- 
bie fleet, than he found himſelf in a delicate 


fituation, He had declared in his manifeſto, 


that the chief end of his expedition, was the 


calling of a free parliament : but to aſſemble 


it upon the writs which had been iſſued by the 
king, was to acknowledge his authority, and 
to call it by his own authority, might have the 
appearance of uſurpation. 'The prince's good 
ſenſe, which always ſerved him moſt when he 
moſt ſtood in need of it, extricated him from 
this difficulty: there was already a houſe of 
peers aſſembled ; and, in order to ſupply the 
form of a houſe of commons, he, the fame day 
that news arrived of the king's flight from Ro- 


cheſter, ſummoned thoſe who had been mem 


bers of any cf 'the parliaments of Charles the 
N | | Second, 


— 


I Li Ii 
Second, together with the lord mayor, alder- 


men, and common- council of London, to meet 


him three days after at St. James's. This aſ- 
ſembly addreſſed the prince, that he would, in 
his own name, call a convention of the States, 
to meet on the 22d of January, and that he © 
would, in the mean time, take upon himſelf 
the adminiſtration of all public affairs. The 


prince thus ſupported by all the legal authority 


which could poſſibly be obtained in this critical 
juncture, wrote circular letters to the counties 


and corporations of England; and his orders 


were univerſally complied with. A profound 
tranquility prevailed throughout the kingdom; 
and the army ſubmitted to be new modelled, 
without murmur or oppoſition. 

On the meeting of this convention, thanks. 
were unanimouſly given by both houſes to the 
prince of Orange, for the deliverance which 
he had brought them ; after which a vote was 
paſſed by a great majority of the commons, 
and ſent up to the peers for their concurrence, 
which contained theſe words. That king 
James II. having endeavoured to ſubvert the 
* conſtitution of the kingdom, by breaking 
<< the original contract between king and peo- 
ple; and having, by the advice of jeſuits 
* and other wicked perſons, violated the fun- 
5 damental laws, and withdrawn himfelf out 
* of the kingdom, has abdicated the govern- 
*© ment, and that the throne is thereby va- 
* cant.“ This vote met with great oppoſition 
from the lords; but by the r ms of the 
lower houſe, it was at length paſſed by a ma- 
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jority of fifteen in the upper houſe ; and re- 
ceived the ſanction of every part of the legiſ- 
lature, ; | 
The prince had ſuffered the new elections to 
be carried on with great freedom and tranqui- 
lity: the troops had been ordered to depart 
from all the towns where the voters aſſembled : 
he entered into no intrigues either with the e- 
lectors or the members, and was ſo far from 
forming cabals with the leaders of parties, that 
he did not beſtow careſſes on thoſe who might 
be of the greateſt ſervice to him ; he even ap- 
eared as if he was not in the leaſt concerned 
in theſe tranſactions. | 
At length the prince called privately together 
Halifax, Shrewſbury, Danby, and a few more, 
and told them, That having been invited 
«* over to reſtore their liberty, he had engaged 
« in this enterprize, and had at laſt happily 
« eff:ed it: that it belonged to the parlia- 
„ ment, now freely choſen, to concert mea- 
& ſures for the public ſettlement; and he 
© would not interpoſe in their determinations : 
«© that he had heard of ſeveral ſchemes pro- 
<< poſed for eſtabliſhing the government: ſome 
« inſiſted on a regent during the king's life. 
% He had no objection: it might be a wiſe 
ce project: but if he was the perſon intended 
for the office, he thought proper to let them 
know, he would accept of no dignity de- 
pendent upon. the life of another. Others, 
he underſtood, propoſed to ſettle the princeſs 
alone on the throne, and admit him to a 


« participation of power through her courteſy. 
6 Her 


J 
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Her rights he would not oppoſe : her virtues 
he reſpected: no one knew them better than 
% he did: crowns to others had charms: to 
„him they had none: but he thought it pro- 
<< per allo to let them know, that he would 
hold no power dependent on the will of a 
« woman. Therefore, if either of theſe 
** ſchemes were adopted, he could give them 
© no aſfliftance in the ſettlement of the nation; 
„put would return to his own country, happy 
* in the conſciouſneſs of the ſervices he had 
© endeavoured, though in vain, to do them.“ 

This being repreſented to both houſes, the 
convention paſſed a bill, in which they ſettled 
the crown on the prince and princeſs of Orange, 
the ſole adminiſtration to remain in the prince : 
the princeſs Anne to ſucceed after the death of 
the prince and princeſs of Orange; her poſte- 
rity after thoſe of the prince's; but before thoſe 
of the prince by any other wife. 

The commons, before they agreed to the 
above ſettlement, determined. to make conceſ- 
ſions to liberty, the condition of the transfer 
of the crown; and therefore wiſely formed a 
declaration of the rights of the ſubje& upon 
the chief articles in diſpute between the king 
and the people. This bill of rights, the great 
compendium of our ancient conſtitutional li- 
| berties, maintained, that the ſuſpending and 
diſpenſing power, as exerciſed by — James; 
all courts of eccleſiaſtical commmiſſion; the 
levying of money, or maintaining ſtanding 
forces in time of peace, without conſent of 
parliament ; grants of fines and forfeitures be- 
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force tion; and juries of perſons not qua- 
79 70 Þt fairly choſen, and who, in trials 
„ were” not fretholders, were unlaw- 
aſſerted the freedom of election to 
ment, the freedom of ſpeech in parlia- 
ent, and the right of the ſubject to bear arms, 
and to petition his ſovereign, It provided, 
that exceſſive bail ſhowld.. not be required, nor 
exceſſive fines impoſed ; nor cruel and unuſual 
puniſhments inflicted ; and it concluded with 
the great ſecurity of Engliſh liberties, that par- 
laments ſhould he frequently aſſembled. 
The tender of the crown, and the declara- 
tion of the liberties of the ſubject, was thrown 
into one inſtrument of government. The ſame 
day upon which this inſtrument paſſed the con- 
vention, the princeſs of Orange arrived from 
Holland; aud the, day after ber arrival, the 
two houſes Went in Kate to maße free gift of 
the crown ted u eee ne eisceſs. They 
began by reading pu the mmſtfoment of go- 
vernment, in Ont to the ſove- 
reigns, the conditions upon which it was given. 
Lord Halifax made the tender of the crown, 
and the prince and. princeſs were inſtantly pro- 
claimed by the n. bes of William and Mary, 
king and queen of England ; when, to aug- 
ment the ſplendor of the ceremony, both houſes 
attended the proclamation, __ * 85 
The conſtitution of this EH m now aſſum- 
ed a new aſpect. Liberty reared her head, and 
roſe triumphant. The ſlaviſh opinion of an 
hereditary, indefeaſible right, was renounced 
by a free convention of the nation, and the. 
ES, power 
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power of the crown acknowledged to flow from 
no other fountain than that of a contract wich 


the people; while allegiance and protection 
were declared to be reciprocal ties, which de- 


il pended upon each other. 3 2 


William was, however, ſcarcely ſeated upon 
the throne, when he experienced the truth of 
that well known. maxim, That crowns are 
* encircled with thorns.” He was inftantly 
teazed by the humours as well as by the par- 
ties of his new ſubjects: the number of the 
great who had ventured their lives and fortunes- 
in the revolution, or whom it was of conſe- 
quence to reconcile to it, were ſo conſiderable, 
that it became impoſſible to gratify the expec- 
tations of the former, or to hold out ſufficient 
tempations to the latter. Hence fome of them 
complained of the king's ingratitude, and o- 
thers of his neglect. All eyes were intent up- 
on the choice he would make of his miniſtry; 
and for that reaſon he was embarraſſed. To 
mix whigs and tories together, men ſuſpecting 
and ſuſpected, hating and hated by each other, 
was full of difficulties, To truſt his ſervice to 
the tories alone, many of whom ſeemed-averſe 
to his title, appeared dangerous. To truſt it 
to the whigs alone, was to declare himſelf the 
head of a party, and to give countenance to a 
ſuſpicion, that he intended to govern by thoſe 
who had chiefly raiſed him to government. 
The fear of appearing ungrateful prevailed: 
he threw almoſt all power into the hands of the 
Whigs; lord Nottingham being almoſt the only 
one who evidently oppoſed the king's ele va- 
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tion, who was brought into adminiſtration. 
He and lord Shrewſbury were appointed ſecre- 
taries of ſtate. The archbiſhop of Canterbury 
was put upon the liſt of the privy-council, leſs 
from attention to him than to his order, The 
privy-ſeal, which, in the late reign, had been 
taken from Halifax, was reſtored to him, and 
lord Danby placed at the head of the council- 
board : arrangements which pleaſed neither the 
whigs nor the tories. Danby, who wiſhed for 
his old ſtaff of lord treaſurer, thought his ſer- 
vices ill requited ; and to make him reparation, 
he was created marquis of Caermarthen, In 
order to make room for ſuch perſons as had 
real merit in promoting the revolution, the 
. treaſury, the admiralty, and even the chancery, 
were put into commiſſion. By ſtrange reverſes 
of fortune, Burnet, who had been proſcribed 
by the late king, was made a biſhop ; Sir Pa- 
tience Ward was choſen one, of the repreſenta- 
tives in parhament for London, and Ui. 

ton, lord mayor of that city, in which t 
one had been pilloried, and the other fined 
100, ooo I. for an offence againſt the duke of 
Vork. Military preferments were given to lord 
Churchill, but they were nat ſuited to his am- 
bition; and no notice was taken of his lady, 
who continued as uſual in the family of the 
princeſs Anne. But though Nottingham, 
Shrewſbury, Halifax and Danby, appeared the 
Public miniſters of government, the king, in 
ſecret, put his real confidence in friends more 
anciently, and more ſincerely attached to him; 
and chiefly in Mr. Sidney and in Bentink, a 
| NALYE 
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native of Holland; the firſt of whom was cre- 
ated lord Sidney, and the laſt lord Portland. 
But what gave univerſal ſatisfaction, was the 


| nomination of the judges : each privy-coun- 


ſellor was directed to bring in a lift of twelve; 
and from theſe lifts the judges were ſelected; 
all men of ability, dignity, and popularity. 
One of the firſt bills which paſſed both 
houſes, was converting the convention into a 
parliament, The whigs began with deſiring 
the king, to beſtow a,donative upon the foreign 
forces, and to ſend them out of the kingdom 3 
and then proceeded to enquire into the faults 
of the two late reigns, ranged them under ſe- 
veral different heads, and appointed a com- 
mittee to enquire who had committed them, 
They named another to prepare accuſations a- 
gainſt thoſe adherents of the late king, who 
were already in cuſtody ; and to incite private 
ſons to aſk redreſs for the injuries they had 


1uffered, they appointed a third to receive their 


complaints: votes by which, in the courſe of 
a few days, one half of the nation ſeemed to, 
make a furious attack on the other, But the 
king embraced an opportunity of ſuſpending 
the mutual animoſities of parties, by directing 
all their reſentment againſt the common enemy. 
Having received intelligence, that the late king 
had ſailed from Breſt for Ireland, he immedi- 
ately communicated the news to both houſes 


and taking advantage of James's having a few 


French officers with him, added, that the in- 
valion was ſupported by a French force. At 
the ſound of the words French force, all domeſ- 
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each vied with his neighbour in OY 
zeal for the new government, and rage again 


ſubvert it. Both houſes, therefore, unani- 

. mouſly made an offer of their lives and fortunes 
to the king. 

William, in his anſwer, aſſured them, that 


ſhould place in him, nor ever expect any 


to grant, He urged the parliament to haſten 
the preparations for war, and the ſettlement of 
the revenue, To reduce Ireland, he demand- 
ed 20,000 men, and a powerful fleet to be 
joined with that of the Dutch, in order to 


tioning the Dutch, he ſaid, They had nege 


jected their own ſafety, to relieve England 
from the extremity ſhe was under. By this 


the ruin of Holland was, by her enemies, in- 
tended as a ſtep to that of England:“ They 
«© ſelves to a degree which 1s not eaſy to be 
* imagined ; and I am confident your gene- 
« rofity towards them will have as little bounds 
£ as theirs had towards you.“ f 


to defire the commons, that in ſettling the re- 


late t 
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ric animoſity ſeemed inſtantly to ceaſe ; and 


that foreign power, which was attempting to 


he would never abuſe the confidence they 


thing from them but what it was their intereſt. 


guard the ſeas againſt France, On his men- 


ſervice they had drawn inevitable deſtruction 
upon themſelves, unleſs it was now repaid : 


« have really, continued he, exhauſted them- 


About the ſame time the king ſent a meſſage . 


venue, they would either take away or regu- 
he tax of hearth- money; a tax which 
produced 209,000 I. a year ; but as the of. 
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ficers of the revenue, in levying it, were at li- 
berty to enter private houſes when they pleaſed; 
it was deemed inconſiſtent with Engliſh liberty. 
Yet even the popularity of this wiſe offer was 
made the ſubject of party diviſion in parlia- 
ment. The whigs inſiſted on relieving the 
people, and the tories contended, that the bux= 
then ſhould be continued, under the pretence, 
that this was a ſurer fund upon which money 
could be borrowed, than any other. The peo- 
ple having been accuſtomed to ſee their princes 

preſſing taxes upon them, inſtead of removi 
taxes, were ſenſibly affected with this well 
timed generoſity of their new ſovereign. Hence 
the whigs prevailed : both houſes preſented an 
_ addreſs of thanks to the king; and the example 

was followed by the city of London. 

William, ſoon after, diſcovered another in- 
ſtance of his attention to the liberty of the 
people. Having canſed ſome perſons to be 
1ſeized upon ſuſpicion of treaſon, he ſent to in» 
form the houſe of lords of what he had done, 
uſing theſe expreſſions, ** That being extreme» *' 
ly tender of doing any thing which the law 
* did not fully warrant, he acquainted their 
e lordſhips with what he had thought himſelf 
% under the neceſſity of doing, for the public 
s peace and ſecurity of the government. For 
a monarch to revere the laws, is to reſpect the 
people: both houſes, therefore, joined in an 
| _ addreſs of thanks, for this delicacy in the king, 

and ſuſpended the habeas corpus act for a month; 
a favour granted to adminiſtration, for the firſt 
time, ſince the act had been paſſed, _ 
TY 1 William, 
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William, as ſoon as he came to the throne, 
had ſignified in council his deſire, that all Pro- 
teſtants ſhould be indi{criminately capable of 
holding offices; and ſoon after he gave a pub- 
lic declaration of his ſentiments. For, going 
to parliament while the lords were adjuſting the 
new oaths, he made a ſpeech, in which were 
theſe words: As I douht not you will ſuffi- 
46 ciently provide againſt Papills, ſo 1 hope 
4 you will leave room for the admiſſion of all 
« Proteſtants that are willing and able to ſe: ve. 
& This conjunction in my ſervice will tend to 
4% unite you among yourſelves, and to ftrength- 
en you againſt, your common enemies.” The 
day before a committee had been appointed to 
add to the oath bill, a clauſe for taking away 
the neceſſity of the ſacramental teſt; but after 
this ſpeech, the clauſe was rejected by a great 
majority. A ſimilar clauſe was afterwards of- 
fered as a rider, but met with the ſame ſate, 
though the city of London ſent up a petition 
to the houſe of commons, that the king might 
be at liberty to uſe indiſcriminately the ſervice 
of all his Proteſtant ſubjects. While the com- 
mons were adjuſting. the coronation oath, part 
of which was, that the king ſhould maintain 
the Proteſtant religion, the church party, in 
order to bind the king to the maintenance of 
the church of England alone, added theſe 
words, as © eftabliſhed by liw ;? upon which 
the diſſenters, to preſerve themſelves from the 
conſequence of this. addition, ſtrove to have 
added, That nothing in the act ſhould be 
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eto any bill preſented by parliament, for 
< altering any form or ceremony of the eſta. 


% bliſhed church, provided her doctrine, a 


„ liturgy and epiſcopal government be pre- 
4 ſerved ;?? but they were over-ruled; and of 


all the king's ſchemes for the reconciliation of 


his Proteſtant ſubjects, he was only ſucceſsful 


in that of a toleration; the bill for which paſ- 
ſed both houſes without oppoſition : for the 
friends of liberty, to gratify the tories, by 
meeting them half way, conſented to condi- 
tions which rendered it very incomplete. In 
that act of toleration, which ſtill ſubſiſts, ſo 
little regard was paid to the ſacred and indubi- 
table rights of conſcience, that all the diſſent- 
ing miniſters were bound to ſubſcribe to the 


doctrinal part of the thirty-nine articles of the 


church of England. And the perſecuting ſta- 
tute of Elizabeth not being repealed, thoſe 
miniſters who could not ſubſcribe, were, and 
are ſtill, liable to heavy fines and impriſon- 
ments. | 1 | 

The king found no lefs difficulty in recon- 
ciling the political differences of his ſubjects. 
A few days after his ſpeech in favour of the 
diſſenters, he graciouſly ſent a meſſage to both 


| houſes, recommending an act of indemnity. 


As the magnanimity of this meaſure could not 
be decently oppoſed in public, both houſes 
gave him an addreſs of thanks. Yet ſome 
members of the upper, and many of the lower 
houſe, privately concerted meaſures to diſap- 
point that mercy, for which they had publicly 


thanked their ſovereign. 
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In the mean time a free convention had been 
ſummoned in Scotland, and the coronation oath 
directed to be adminiſtered; to William, who, 
upon this occaſion, raifed his character in the 
opinion of all the confiſtent friends of liberty. 
The . adminiſtration of the coronation oath of 
Scotland was a ceremony attended with much 
awe ; the king holding up his right hand, while 
he ſwore, and repeating each word in a ſolemn 
flow. manner after the perſon 'who read it. It 
contained a clauſe, that the king ſhould root 
out heretics. At theſe words the king ſtopping 
the earl of Argyle, who was adminiſtering the 
. oath, declared, that he did not mean to oblige 
himſelf to be a perſecutor. The commiſſion- 
ers anſwering, that ſuch was not the meaning 
of the oath ; „ Then, ſaid the king, I take 
e it in that ſenſe only: an anſwer highly be- 
coming a ſovereign prince. | 
The king reſolved to turn the rage of the 
nation upon the continual object of its averſion 
and jealouſy ; and the parliament, though di- 
vided in every, thing elſe, was unanimous in 
favouring. his inclination to a war with Lewis, 
his moſt implacable enemy ; and both houſes, 
in an addreis, afſured him of their ſupporting 
a war againſt France, The king could not 
conceal his joy on this occaſion, The empire, 
Spain, Holland, and the eleQor of Branden- 
burgh, united at the ſame time againſt France; 
and many other princes prepared to join them. 
James had arrived at Kinſale, in Ireland, 
on the twelfth of March 1689, where he found 
every ching equal to his with 3 Tyrconnel, _ 
rd 
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Jotd-lieutenant, devoted to him; his old army 
ſteady, and a new one raiſed, making together 
30,000 foot, and 8000 horſe. The Proteſtants 
in the greateſt part of Ireland difarmed, and 
Ulſter alone reſolved to oppoſe him; no Eng- 
liſh * were in the kingdom, no fleet on 
the coaſt, He made his public entry into 
Dublin with great magnificence, and was re- 
_ cewed by a pompous proceſſion of Popiſſi bi« 
mops and prieſts, in their pontificals, bearing 
the hoſt, Moſt of thoſe who were ill affect 
to James's government, now retiredin to Eng- 
land and Scotland; but the braveſt of the Pro- 
teſtants, to the number of 10, ooo, aſſembled 
round Londonderry, where they reſolved to 
make their laſt ſtand for their religion and li- 
berty; a few alſo gathered together at Inniſ- 
killing ; and after the firſt panic was over, by 
the junction of others, became more numerous. 

King William had appointed colonel Lundie 
governor of Londonderry; but he having been 
one of Tyrconnel's officers, had quitted king 

James's intereſt only with a view to ſerve him 
more effectually. As James's army advanced 
towards Londonderry, Lundie abandoned paſs 
after paſs, till, on the 13th of April, he en- 
tered the town. Two Engliſh regiments ar- 
riving from England in the lake, which makes 
a communication between the ſea and the town,; 
Lundie repreſented to the officers the weakneſs 
of the place in military ſtores, and in proviſi- 
ons; propoſed, that all the officers ſhould pri- 
vately withdraw, and that meſſengers ſhould” 
be ſent to king James, wich an offer to _—_ 
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der the town the next day. But the town- 
clerk, who had been preſent at theſe councils, 


aſſembled a number of the people the next 
morning, and informed them of every thing 
that had paſſed. The inhabitants, and many 
of the ſoldiers of the garriſon, crying,” theß 
were hetrayed by thoſe who were bound to de- 
fend them, aroſe in a fury againſt the gover- 
nor; and this was followed by the loudeſt up- 


roar: while ſome were framing the terms of 


ſurrender, others were planting guns on the 
walls: in one place the multitude was preſſed 
to yield to neceſſity; in another, voices were 
heard calling to fire upon thoſe who pro- 
In the mean time James was ſeen ſlowly ad- 
vancing with his army, to take poſſeſſion of the 
town. At this inſtant advice was brought, that 
on the oppoſite fide, the brave captain Mur- 
ray was advancing with impetuoſity, at the 
head of a body of horſe, to prevent the ſur- 
render. Lundie ſent him orders to retire ; but 
great numbers ftretching out their arms from 
the walls, and calling upon him and his follow- 
ers to advance to their relief, he entered the 
place. In paſting the gate, he called, in bro+ 
ken ſpeeches, to the multitude who ſurrounded 
him, to remember glory, ſafety, religion, their 
country, themſelves, and their poſterity. - He 
pointed to different perſons to ſecure the gates, 
to run to arms, to mount the walls, to point 


the guns, He directed all who would defend 
the town, to diſtinguiſh themſelves by tying a 


white cloth round! their left arm. The multi- 
e e tude, 
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tude, kindled by the ardour of Murray's ſpi- 
Tit, ruſhed to obey his orders, fired up- m kin 
James's army, killed an officer by his ſide, an 
obliged him to retire. In the midſt of this 
confuſion, Lundie ſtole off with a load on his 
back; many of the officefs and others with- 
drew; and above 7500 militia in arms, re- 
mained to defend the place againſt an enemy 
who was once their king, and was at the head 
of 20,000, regular forces. Londonderry was 
weak in its fortifications, and weaker in its 
artillery, there being only twenty ſerviceable. 
guns on the works: near 20,000 unarmed 
men encreaſed the numbers, and diminiſhed 
the ſtrength of the place. But its beſt defence 
lay in the minds of, its defenders, - They offer- 
ed, the command. of the place to captain Mur- 
ray; but he would only take the command of 
the horſe. Major Baker was choſen; governor, 
but modeſtly begged for an aſſiſtant; and the 
garriſon, under the impreſſions of religion ex- 
cited by danger, choſe Mr. Walker, a clergy- 
man, to aſſiſt him. Theſe men. formed the 
garriſon and the inhabitants into a number of 
regiments, proportioned to that of the baſ- 
tions; and to create the greater emulation, aſ- 
Honed different parts of the works to different 
regiments, which they alone were to defend. 
They repaired their fortifications and artillery, 
alarmed king James by continual ſallies in the 
day, in the night, in fogs, and in rain. They 
deſtroyed his works, and continually harraſſed 
dis troops. Murray flew from man to man, 


and from body to body. Walker -allembled, 
5 | an 
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and animated them at his ſermons, preaching 
with a drawn ſword in one hand, and a Bible 
in the other. Murray cried out, That it 
% was not a few military evolutions, nor the 
movements of arms by rule, the mere parade 
<< and foppery of war, which made ſoldiers ; 
<<. but ſtrong bodies, ſtronger minds, the con- 
<< tempt of dangers and death: that diſciplin- 
% ed troops had no advantage over a militia, . 
<< -where the defenders fought behind walls; a 
<< fituation in which thoſe who could bear moſt 
<« fatigue, and durſt ſtand longeſt to their 
% poſts, muſt, in the end, prevail in the con- 
56 teſt.: “' Walker pointed to their churches, to 
the 'fky: ©* "Theſe were the holy fanes from 
6 which their enemies were to drive them, if 
« they ſurvived the diſgrace : this the aſylum 
% prepared for them by their God, if they died 
« with glory in his cauſe,” The young ani- 
mated the old: the old gave counſel and praiſes 
to the young: all were fired by hatred of the 
Popiſh religion, and zeal for their own. James 
continued his attack, without ſucceſs, during 
eleven days; and then went to meet his parlia- 
ment in Dublin, leaving Hamilton to continue 
the ſiege. | | | | 
News being received in England, that the 
French were preparing to ſend ſtores and troops 
to the affiſtance of James in Ireland, admiral 
Herbert was diſpatched with a fleet, in queſt 
of that of the French, which was to conduct 
the embarkauon; and à battle was fought near 
Bantry-bay, on the firſt of May, which laſted 
till the evening with equal ſucceſs, The Eng- 
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liſh retired towards Scilly, the enemy to Ire- 
land, where they made good their embarkation, 
and returned unmoleſted to their own country. 
In this engagement no ſhips were loſt on either 
ſide, though ſeveral were diſabled. gf 
In the mean time, general Kirk had been 
ſent to the defence of Londonderry with provi- 
ſions, and a reinforcement of 5ooo men; but 
did not arrive in the lake of Derry till the 13th 
of June, Upon ſeeing his fleet, which con- 
ſiſted of thirty ſail, the beſieged. gave the uſual 
ſalutations of joy; but obſerving them received 
with filence, and no jovial returns made by the- 
ſeamen, they looked at each other with fore- 
boding eyes, They were ſoon after informed, 
that Kirk, upon receiving information that the- 
paſſage of the river to the town was ſecured by 
works, had reſolved to retire to the Inch, an 
iſland fix miles from Londonderry. Theſe 
works were batteries along the banks, veſſels 
ſunk in the channel, and a boom thrown acroſs 
the river, defended by two forts. . Upon this 
ſad news, the beſieged made fignals of diſtreſs - 
from their ſteeples to Kirk, but in vain, - He 
ſent the townſmen a letter, to inform them, 
that ſuccours beyond their wiſhes. would ſpee- 


dily join them; but concluded with charging 


them to huſband well their proviſions, and this 
alarmed them more than all the menaces of the 


enemy. They did not, however, give them- 


ſelves up to deſpair : not contented with mak 
ing fallies and defending the old works, they 
even raifed new ones, and became expert in 
fortification and mining, The women attended 

SEARS A | every 
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every ſervice, animating the men by their cries, 
and often aſſiſting them with their hands. The 
garriſon and the inhabitants ſpent all their 
ſpare time in private prayer, or public devo- 
tion. About the middle of June, when the 
weather grew ſultry, they were ſeized with diſ- 
eaſes, and buried ſifteen officers' in one day. 
Among the dead was Baker, their governor. 
Their proviſions being ſpent, they preſerved. 
life by eating horſe fleſh, ſtarch, tallow, ſalted 
hides, and impure animalis. ee 
James, tired with the tediouſneſs of the 
ſiege, ſent marſhal Roſen, his commander in 
chief, in the end of June, to proceed with 
more vigour. Roſen inveſted the place more 
cloſely, and made many furious, but ineffec- 
tual, aſſaults. At length, provoked by the 
bravery of the garriſon, he gave orders, that 
all the inhabitants, ten miles round London- 
derry, ſnould be driven under the walls of the 
town: he ordered the houſes to be burned, 
and proclaimed, that if the town did not ſur- 
render within ten days, all its inhabitants 
ſhould be put to the ſword. According to ſome 
5000, or to others 5000, miſerable Proteſtants, 
men, women, the old, the young, even the 
ſick, and women with infants hanging on the 
breaſt, were all driven on by drawn ſwords. 
to the walls of the town. James's army was 
ſeized with horror, and the befieged, inſpired 


with fury. Many of the priſoners called to 
their friends, on the walls above them, to at+ 
tend to their own intereſt, and not to theirs. 
The beſieged eretting a gibbet on the __ 
$73. „ 
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neareſt the wy: gave orders to hang 
"whatever priſoners to their Mads tt 
wrote to the enemy to ſend prieſts to confeſs 
them. During two days and two nights, tlie 
unhappy victims of Roſen's cruelty continued 
at the foot of the walls, without meat, drink, 
fire, or ſhelter, where many hundreds of theni 
died. At the end of that time, thoſe who were 
able were permitted to go. As they wandered 
home wards, they beheld on all ſides their ha- 
bitations in aſhes, . the diſtant ſmoke of ſome 
not extinguiſhed, their cattle, e 
viſions, carried off; and an awful filence 

over the land. Thus diſtreſſed on every 
a theſe unhappy people envied their com- 

ions who were at reſt from their miſeries. 

is ſaid, that James revoked the order as 

* as he heard of it; and that his own 
ſufferings had taught him to ors for thoſe of 
others? 

Kirk, at length, reſolved to throw a convoy 
of proviſions into the place, by means of three 
victual frigates, and a man of war to cover 
them. Theſe veſlels approaching the town, on 
the thirteenth of July, the Iriſh army haſted to 
that ſide to oppoſe them. That part of the 
N which was not upon duty, ranged 

emſelves along the walls neareſt the river, 
with eyes intent, and hands lifted up to hea- 
ven, for the ſucceſs of the convoy. The ſhip 
of war galling the enemy's batteries, drew their 

fire upon herſelf, and thus ſaved the victuallers, 


:® Walker, M*Kenzie, ; HL 4 e 
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the foremoſt of which, at the firſt ſhack,; broke 
the boom, but ran a. ground, by the turn which 
this gave to her courſe. The ſmoke of the 
_ enemy's fire, and of her own, covered her from 
the fight of the beſieged ; and during this 
dacknels and confuſion, the beſiegers called 
from the oppoſite ſide of the river, that the 
veſſel was taken; upon which a ſhrill cry of 
miſery, Ike the wai ings of women, was heard 
from the walls. But, in a little time, the vic- 
tualler was ſeen emerging from the ſmoke, 
having got off by the rebonnd of her own 
guns; and ſhe and her followers failed. up to 
the town, amidſt the cries of both parties. 
The next day the enemy raiſed the ſiege, 
after it had laſted three months and a half. 
The garriſon was reduced from 7500 men, to 
about 40co, of which 1000 were rendered un- 
ſit for ſervice; and the remaining part of the 
garriſon ſcarcely deſerved to be called men; 
. as, by watching and famine, they had rather 
the appearance of ſnadows. Of the unarmed 
multitude, about 7000 had periſhed by ſa mine, 
diſeaſes, or the ſhot of the enemy. The ſypply 
of proviſions was received with grateful flence, 
as if it had been an immediate gift from; hea- 
ven; the : garriſon, in a long and devout order, 
repaired in proceſſion to church, checking the 
effuſian of their joy, till they, had, returned 
1 to God 1 deliverer*, . 
The other Proteſtant . Iriſh. were. filled with 


; emulation, by the example of. rheſe brave 
Walter, 
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men. About this time 2700 Inniſkilling men, 
commanded by colonel Wolſey, defeated 60 
of Tyrconnel's Iriſn troops at Newtonbutler, 
when 2000 were killed. 500 drowned in a lake, 
and 300 taken priſoners. VF 
James, in the mean time, had aſſembled his 
Iriſh parliament at Dublin, and two acts were 
paſſed ſufficient to throw that kingdom into the 
utmoſt confuſton. The one diffolving the act 
of ſettlement, by which the lands forfeited for 
the rebellion which began in 1641, and had 
been veſted in thoſe who, upon a ſolemn trial 
and examination, had proved their right to 
them; and the other, the act of attainder, by 
which near zooo perſons forfeited their eſtates, 
The — of government correſponded with 
ſuch laws; for the French advancing no mo- 
ney to james, the parliament granted him 
20,0001. a month; but this not being ſuffſi 
cient, he, by his own authority, levied by 
proclamation 20,0001. a month more upon 
_ perſonal eſtates; and coined braſs money, 
which, by another proclamation, he cauſed to 
Paſs at fourteen times its value, for a million 
ſterling. dana hes ; 
The fury of civil war was not confined to 
Ireland: James's arrival there was no ſooner. 
known in Scotland, than the impetuous lord 
Dundee marched with incredible ſwiftneſs, 
through different parts of the highlands, to 
rouſe the highlanders to arms, and prevailed 
on great numbers to join him. Having at 
length received intelligence, that M*Kay was 
matching through Athole, to attack the w__ 
* O 2 5 o 
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of Blair, then in the hands of one of James's 


dherents, Dundee foreſaw, that the oss | 
that place would cut of the communication 
between the two diviſions of the highlanders, 
in which his own ſtrength chiefly lay; — 
having learned, that M. Kay was to advance t 
next day with his foot and a few horſe through. 
the paſs of Killicranky, and that the refl of 
his horſe was to follow him in à day or two, 
ter, he reſolved to give him battle. This paſs 
conſiſts of an open road, in a nearly ſtraight 
line, about two miles in length, where-no mare 
than ſix or eight men could, at that time, go 
a-breaſt, On the right, a mountain that ſeem- 
ed to riſe to the ſkies: on the left, a precipice 
hanging over a deep river; on the oppoſite 
fide of which is a prodigious. mountain, co- 
vered on the top with waving EY 
which eagles and other wild birds are continu- 
ally flying and ſcreaming. Dundee was preſſed 
by his officers to diſpute the paſſage with 
M*Kay, but refuſed it. M*Kay's army, after 
marching from Dunkeld, in the morning ol 
the 16th of July, and reſting two hours at 
the mouth of the paſs, began to enter it about 
noon, 'The ſoldiers marching through with 
awe, impreſſed with the grandeur and novelty 
of tke ſcene, and with the conſciouſneſs of 
their own inability, to give aſſiſtance to each 
other, in caſe they ſhould be attacked. They 
at length advanced, with ſlowneſs and caution 

into the open field at the end of the paſs; and 
| obſerved Dundee's army on the fide of a moun- 
tain oppoſite to them, in a ſhort line, his 1355 


* 
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being fewer in number than M'Kay's, but they 
appeared more numerous than they were; be- 
cauſe, though there were many vacancies along 
Me lines, occaſioned by ſpots of wood fpren 
ere and there upon the mountains; yet the 
imaginations of M*Kay's ſoldiers, filled all 
theſs vacancies with enemies, Dundee reſolved 
not to fight till near ſun-ſet, with a view, that 
if he gained the victory, he might render it 
dreadfully complete during the night; and if 
he was defeated, he might retire over the moun- 
tains without the fear of a purſuit. | 
M*K iy having obſerved the poſition of the 
enemy, formed the troops, which advanced 
firſt into the open field, into a line three men 
deep; and lengthened the line along the field, 
as more troops arrived ſucceſſively from the 
mouth of the paſs, partly with a view to out- 
flank Dundee, whoſe line he ſaw was ſhort, 
and partly to prevent ſarprize, by making all 
the ground known to his army. Having con- 
tinued in this poſition two hours, in which the 
two armies ſtood looking on each other, M*Kay 
ſuſpecting Dundee's intention to take advan» 
tage of the night, and afraid to encamp, uſed 
various means to provoke the highlanders to 
an engagement, but in vain. . At length Dun- 
dee detached his clans into ſeparate bodies, re- 
moved them to the right and left, in thick or- 
der, leaving bis center weak; and half an 
hour before ſun-ſet, ruſhing down from the 
mountain, began the attack by columns, upon 
the wings of the enemy, with a view, that if 
either his center or his wing broke thoſe of 
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His opponents, the battle might equally become 


irregular, and be decided hand by hand. In 


this he ſucceeded: his thick columns eaſily 


pierced through the thin files of the regiments, 
preſſed on the ſides thoſe who Rood, and turn. 
ing round, met in the front thoſe who began 
to fly; and thus, almoſt in an inſtant, hurried 
the enemy off the field. Lord Dundee, WhO 
had been foremoſt on foot in the attack, was 
the foremoſt on horſeback in the purſuit; and 


preſſed on for the mouth of the paſs, to cut off 


their retreat. In a little time he perceived he 
had out- run his men; he ſtopped; he waved 
his arm in the air, to make them haſten” their 
ſpeed, pointing his hand to the paſs. Being 
eonſpicuous in perſon and action, he was ob- 
ſerved, and a muſket- ball aimed at him, found 
entrance at an opening of his armour, beneath 
his arm- pit. He rode off the field, deſiring 
his miſchance to be concealed; and fainting, 
dropped from his horſe. As ſoon as he reco- 
vered, he defired to be raiſed, looked on the 


field, and aſked how things went? Being told 


all was well; „ Then, ſaid he, I am well ;” 
and expired. The highlanders, falling in 
with the Engliſh baggage, now gave over the 
purſuit, and betook themſelves to plundering. 
By this means, moſt of M*Kay's army got ſafe- 
ly through the paſs. - Yet not above 2000 of 
them arrived at Stirling in a body with their 
general. In the battle 2000 were killed, and 
500 taken priſoners: many of the fugitives 


were alſo killed or taken priſoners by the A- 


thole men, whom Dundee had, the day be- 
| | fore, 
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ſore, ordered to be in readineſs at the ſouth end 
of the paſs; and the reſt diſperſed. 
The highland army afterwards deſcended 
into the low countries of Scotland, under the 
generals Buchan and Cannon, and were en- 
gage in ſeveral actions; but theſe were inde- 
ciſive, and after two languid campaigns, a 
peace was concluded. ES 
The diſorders in Ireland, the ill ſucceſs of 
the fleet at Bantry.bay, and the defeat at Kil- 
Heranky, raiſed great diſcontents in the Eng- 
liſn parliament; and they imputed to the king 
and his miniſters, what was owing to their own 
parſimony, and the inevitable diſtractions of a 
prince, who had only been a few months upon 
the throne, and who could take no vigorous 
meaſures without trembling, left he ſhould of- 
fend thoſe laws which he had ſo lately avenged, 
The Engliſh alſo became extremely jealous of 
the Dutch, which was encreaſed by the num- 
ber of privateers fitted out by France; and 
which, notwithſtanding the Engliſh and Dutch 
fleets, being joined, took many merchantmen. 
William ſoon perceived, that he had too 
long neglected Ireland, and therefore reſolved 
to proſecute the reduction of that kingdom 
with a force proportioned to its difficulty: but 
being aſraid of ſending the late king's army to 
fight againſt him, he ordered twenty-three 
new regiments to be raiſed. Theſe regiments, 
with two Dutch battalions, and four of French 
refugees, were deſtined for the ſervice. They 
were to be joined in Ireland by the Inniſkillin- 
gers, and -ſuch regiments as .could wet 
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from Scotland, together with 6000 hired Danes, 
William gave the direction of the expedition 
to marſhal Schomberg and count Solms, both 
foreigners. He honoured Schomberg with a 
dukedom and the garter; and the houſe of com- 
mons voted him a preſent of ioo, ooo l. PP 

Schomberg arrived at Cheſter on the 2oth_ 


of July, but found there almoſt nothing ready 


for his expedition; and after having ſtay 
there twenty days, to haſten every thing neceſ- 
ſary, ſet ſail with no more than 10,000 men, 
of which only a few were cavalry ; and with 
part of his artillery, leaving orders for the reſt 
of the army to follow him as faſt as poſlible, 
He arrived the next day in the bay of Carrick- 
fergus ; and about a week after his landing, 
laid fiege to Carrickfergus, and took it in four 
days, with its garriſon, which conſiſted of 2500 
men. 

From Carrickfergus Schomberg marched 
with his ſmall army to Dundalk, amidf great 


_ difficulties, by which the ſoldiers were much 


diſcouraged, When he had continued ten days 
encamped near Dundalk, in vain expecting aſ- 
ſiſtance to enable him to go forward, he bad 
ſtill the mortification of finding that no artil- 
lery, baggage, proviſions or horſes, arrived 
from England, and no aids from Scotland or 


Denmark. The Iriſh, who had retreated be- 


fore him, now made a ſtand at Drogheda, and 
ſoon after advanced towards Dundalk. Schom- 
berg, conſcious, of his danger, intrenched 
himſelf in a place ſtrong by nature, which he 
made ſtronger by art, and reſolved to wait pa- 

5 tiently 
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tiently till the reſt of the forces ſhould arrive, 
and in the mean time to form his new levies to 


damp fituation of 
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among whom were five of thoſe who had been 
ſent to the Tower by king James, together with 
a great number of the inferior clergy of the 
church of England, refuſed to ſwear, and ma- 
my of thoſe who complied, did it with a reſer- 
vation of the diſtinction between a king ae fade, 
and a king de jure. e 
Notwithſtanding theſe appearances, the king 
roceeded in a ſcheme he had formed for unit- 
ing the church of England and the more mode- 
rate diſſenters in the doctrine and Ceremonies 
of religion. He appointed a commiſſion of 
the clergy to prepare the terms of a compre- 
henſion; and though the houſe of commons 
addreſſed him for a convocation, only with a 
view to diſappoint his ſcheme, he ſummoned. 
one in hopes of ſucceſs ; but without effect. 
The king, deſirous of putting an end to the 
diſputes which agitated the different parties, 
by burying all the miſconduct of thoſe who 
had the management of affairs in the former 
reign in oblivion, was diſturbed by the zeal of 
the whigs in parliament, who infiſted on en- 
quiring into the delinquencies of the two laſt 
reigns, and by the tories, into thoſe of the 
preſent, In the mean time no public bill, ex - 
cept the bill of rights, had paſſed the com- 
mons: the king, therefore, grew impatient, 
and exclaimed, that the public intereſt was loft 
in the private paſſions of a party, and that a 
king, without a revenue for liſe, was no better 
than a pageant of ſtate. At length William, 
preſſed by the ſenſe of recent affronts, and irre- 
lolute in the contention of parties, how to diſ- 
tinguiſh 
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tinguiſh his friends from his enemies, is ſaid 
to have formed the project of quitting Eng- 
land, retiring to Holland, and leaving the 
queen to govern a people, whom he found him- 
felf unable to fleas or to manage. This pro- 
ject he communicated with tears to lord Shrewſ- 
bury, lord Caermarthen, and a few others, in 
hopes that they might ſoften the mutual ani- 
moſities of the parties they conducted. They 
diſſuaded him againſt it; but without laying 
aſide the rage of party, each preſſed as before 
for a declaration of the royal ſentiments in 
their favour, Hence William at laſt formed 
the reſolution of giving a preference to the to- 
ries, of calling a new parliament, of going 
over to Ireland, of leaving the queen to co- 
operate, with the tory party, which, though 
ſeemingly ayerſe to him, had been always fa- 
vourable to the intereſt of her family. Soon 
after the king removed many from their places, 

and put tories in their ſtead, _. | 
At length the king ſailed with three hun- 
dred Ra, and fix ſhips of war to guard 
them, and arrived at Carrickfergus on the 
fourteenth of June 1590. . A great. number of 
other veſſels of burthen joined him from dif- 
ferent parts of England, with ſtores, proviſi- 
ons, artillery, and every thing neceſſary for a 
great expedition. The. forces which failed 
With him, or joined him in Ireland, amounted 
to 36, oo men, half of whom. conſiſted of 
foreigneis ; for he had 10,00 Danes, 2000 
Dutch and Brandenburghers, and . 20,050 
French Proteſtants. He took with him the 
: | prince 
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prince of Denmark, and a number of the Eng- 
liſh nobility and men of faſhion, as volunteers. 
The French had prepared for his reception in 
Ireland, by ſending thither a great quantity of 
warlike ſtores, ſome money, and 5000 of the 
beſt troops of France; and orders were given 
for more to follow them, The tranſports car- 
ried back an equal number of-Iriſh troops: a 
deviſe which ſtrengthened James, without weak- 
ening France. The reſt of James's army con- 
ſiſted of 45,000 men, William being eager 
to determine the war at a blow, kept all his 
troops together; but the late king wiſhing to 
protract it, in order to give time for inſarrec- 
tions in England and Scotland, and an inva- 
fion from France, kept only 27,000 men a- 
round his perſon, and ſent the reſt into garri- 
ſons, in the ſtrongeſt parts of the kingdom, 
The eyes of all Europe were now Fxed upon 
Ireland, in which two warlike kings were to 
contend, as upon a public theatre, for empire, 
and where the ſingular ſpectacle was to be ex- 
hibited, of two ſons fighting againſt their 
father-in-law. In the beginning of the war, 
the king gave orders to the captanis of the na- 
vy, if they took James at ſea, to preferve his 
perſon unhurt, and to carry him to Holland; 
and, in the courſe of the war, a captain of a 
ſhip offered to invite James on board his veſſel, 
and then to ſail off with him; but William re- 
_ ceived the propoſal with indignation. On the 
other hand, ſome around James are ſaid to 
have prompted him tg conſent ta the 9 
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of the king, but that he continually rejected 
the propoſal with horror, 7 | 

While the Engliſh were intent upon the fate 
of the Iriſh war, they were alarmed with the 
diſcovery of a conſpiracy at home, in which 
ſeveral Scotch and Engliſh noblemen were en- 

„ and were to be aſſiſted by the navy of 
rance. The queen exerted herſelf with great 
vigour, in cauſing the principal conſpirators 
to he ſeized. © Upon this occaſion, almoſt all 
diſtinctions of parties inſtantly ſubſided in Eng- 
land ; and, as if the nation had been only one 
man, all ſeemed to unite for the ſupport of 
government. Ten thouſand Corniſh tinners 
offered, in an addreſs, to venture their lives in 
defence of the throne: a little before, the of- 
ficers of the navy had, in another addreſs, ab- 
zured the late king: the common-council of 
London aſked leave to raiſe the militia, con- 
Gſting of gooo men; and the lieutenancy to 
raiſe 6000 more: the citizens made a contri- 
bution to raiſe two regiments of cavalry ; and 
the great body of the people gave every where 
unqueſtionable ſigns of their loyalty, 

The truth of the conſpiracy was confirmed 
by the arrival of the French fleet upon the coaſt 
of England, at the time and place which had 
been concerted, Lord Torrington was then at 
St. Helens with no more than forty ſhips of 
war, but was ſoon joined by fixteen more from 
Holland and the coaſt of England.” A ſharp 
engagement happened near Beachy-head, in 
which three of the Dutch fleet were burned, 


two of their admirals killed, and almoſt al! 
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the reſt of their ſhips diſabled : the French 
ſpending all their fury againſt the Dutch ſqua- 
* and lying only on the defenſive ee 
the Engliſh. The next day the Engliſh and 
Dutch declined a ſecond battle, and retired to 
the Thames, to defend the metropolis, and be- 
cauſe in the mouth of the river they could bet- 
ter defend themſelves againſt a force ſuperior 
to their own. In the flight, the Dutch were 
obliged to burn three more of their diſabled 
ſhips upon the coaſt, and the Engliſh one of 
theirs. 

While the above engagement laſted, news 
had been carried almoſt every hour to London, 
of almoſt every motion they made; and hence 
the minds of the people were ſtrongly agitated 
by their ſuſpence, according to the hopes and 
fears of thoſe who related the news: but when 
it was known, that the united fleets were fly- 
ing. for 11 to the Thames, were burning 
their own ſhips on their own coaſts as they 
went along, to ſave them from the enemy, and 
that the French were triumphantly purſuing 
through the channel, a ſudden deſpondency 
ſeized all; and it was believed, that France 
would pour all her forces, hike a torrent, upon 
England, and that both Holland and that king- 
dom would fall victims to the fatal friendſhip 
of Lewis and James. The motions of the 


militia, which was raiſed along the coaſts, and 
of the few regiments in the kingdom, moſt of 
which were ordered to take the ſame rout with 
the mititia, only drew the attention of the peo- 
ple to the feebleneſs of the ſole defence chat 

was 
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was left them. The army was in another- 
country, ſeparated from their own by ſeas, of 
which their enemies were maſters ; the reins of 
government in the hands of a woman, whoſe 
councils were diſtracted by two implacable face 
tions ; rebellion in one of the three kingdoms, 
and expected in the other two; and an exiled 
maſter returning with power and with venge- 
ance, Theſe terrors filling the minds of the 
people, the Britiſh empire ſeemed to ſhake to 
1 ane, Met 

In the mean time William having heard, that 
the French fleet was ſailed, ply Fry by his 
ſpeed and vigour, to prevent the impreſſion 
this might make upon the minds of his ſol- 
diers. On the day upon which all his troops 
from different quarters afſembled at Lough. 
brickland, he joihed them, and inſtantly threw 
a march into a review: he rode amongſt the 
regiments as ſoon as they appeared, to encou- 
rage the ſoldiers, and to ſatisfy himſelf of the 
ſtate of every regiment. An order having been 
brought him to fign for wine for his hls, he 
cried aloud, No, I will drink water with my 
1 ſoldiers,” He ſlept every night in the 
camp, was all day on horſeback, flew from 
place to place to ſurvey the army or the coun- 
try, and truſted nothing to others, | 

The Iriſh army, intent to gain time, fell 
back as William advanced, and at laſt James 
fixed his camp in a ſtrong ſtation on the other 
fide of the Boyne: for, on his right a little 


as Dalrymple's Memoirs, 
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down the river, oppoſite to him, lay Droghe- 

da, poſſeſſed by his garriſon ; | and. _ his 
left, upon the ſame fide of the river with him, 
a bog difficult to paſs., In his front were the 
fords .of the river,. deep -and dangerous, the 
banks of which were rugged, and 88 by 
old houſes; the houſes by rows of hedges; 
the hedges by a ridge of ſmall hills, and the 
whole by the village of Dunore, which ſtood 
upon an eminence, and commanded the view 
of all below. In theſe different fortreſſes his 
army was places. 1 
»The Engliſh army marched up to the oppo- 
ſite bank, where both armies had a full view 
of each other. William no ſooner arrived 
than he rode along the ſide of the river, in 
ſight of both armies, to make his obſervations 
upon the field, which was next day to deter- 
mine James's fate and his own, The enemy 
obſerving him ſit upon the ground while he 
was writing notes of what he obſerved, ſent 
into a field oppoſite. to him a body of horſe, 
who carried two field pieces, concealed in their 
centre, which they —— unperceived be- 
hind a hedge. Theſe guns were pointed at 
his horſes, and he no ſooner mounted than 
they were diſcharged. The balls killed ſeveral 
of his followers, and one of them wounded 
him in the ſhoulder. Inſtantly a ſhout from 
the Iriſh camp rent the ſkies, A report that 
he was killed, flew through Ireland, and with 
incredible ſpeed reached Paris. The gans of 
the Baſtile were fired, the city was * 

f : an 
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and all men congratulated each other, as upon 
the e of victories. i 
illiam, as foon as his wound was drefled, 
rode through his whole camp, to undeceive his 
friends and his foes. He did not call a eoun- 
cil of war till nine at night; and then, with- 
out adviſing with his officers, declared his re- 
ſolution to force the paſſage of the river the 
next morning; and told them, that he would 
ſend every one his orders before bed- time. He 
directed the river to be paſſed in three places. 
Count Schomberg, ſon to the marſhal, was at 
{ix in the morning to paſs it at ſome fords which 
the king himſelf had diſcovered below Slain- 
bridge, and to make his way to the paſs of 
Duleek, with a view to attack the enemy be- 
hind, and cut off their retreat. Some hours 
after the centre, under the duke of Schom- 
berg, in which the great body of infantry was 
placed, was to paſs at the ford, between the 
two camps; becauſe none but infantry could 
act upon ground broken and unknown. Wil- 
liam himſelf was to go down the river with the 
left wing, compoſed of the reſt of the cavalry, 
paſs at a ford between the army and Drogheda, 
and flank the enemy while they were engaged. 
Things being thus diſpoſed for the action of 
the next day, William, fill anxious, and a- 
fraid that ſomething had . been omitted, rode 
through the camp by torch-light ; and thus, by 
his vigilance and ardour, communicated the 
ſame diſpoſitions to his ſoldiers, 
Mean while James had thrown up ſome 
breaſt - works upon the banks of the fords, and 
ht anda os nen 
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now gave orders, if his troops were driven 
from theſe, to retire to the line of houſes; if 
from the houſes, to the hedges; if from the 
hedges, to the range of ſmall hills; if from 
theſe, to Dunmore; and if they could not 
make that ſtation good, they were to retire to 
Duleek, and ſtop the purſuit,” by defending the 
Paſs. James having commanded his 5000 
French, who were veterans, and accuſtomed to 
works of defence, to place themſelves in the 


. breaſt-works and line of houſes, the Iriſh cried 


out, 'The poſt of honour was theirs, and they 
would fire upon whoever attempted to take it 
from them. Thus James was obliged to place 
the only force on which he could depend be- 
hind the Iriſh, among the range of ſmall hills, 
where they could not effeQtually ſerve him. 
James then tcok his ſtation upon a height, at 
the church of Dunmore, from whence he could 
view the operations. of both armies. mes 

. James 'perceiving count Schomberg march 
with a great body of troops towards Slain, ima- 
gined, that the whole army was taking the 


ſame route; and fearing to be attacked on the 


flank, and more ſtill to be cut off from Du- 
leek, he ſucceſſively ſent great bodies of troops 
to watch count Schomberg, and thus weaken- 
ed his principal army. The count having 
outmarched the French, found little oppoſition 
in his paſſage of the river, and eaſily diſperſed 
the few troops which firſt arrived to oppoſe 
him. He was firſt ſtopped by a bog; but 
finding it not impoſſible to be paſſed, he ſent 
his cavalty round by a narrow tract of firm 

| e ground 
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ground at the back of it, and floundered thro* 
the bog with his infantry. His enemies, on 
the other ſide, diſcouraged at the boldneſs of 
the action, ſcarcely waited to be attacked, but 
made the beſt of their way to Duleek, while 
the count ſlowly purſued them. | 
William no ſooner heard that count Schom- 
berg was got over, than he ſent orders to the 
advanced body of the centre to croſs the river. 
The ſudden reſiſtance to the current ſwelled 
the river, ſo that ſome of the infantry paſſed 
it breaſt-high, holding their arms above their 
heads; the reſt up to the middle; and many 
of the horſes were obliged to ſwim. The Iriſh 
troops fled firſt from the breaſt- works and 
houſes, and then from the houſes, after firing 
in ſuch confuſion, that they killed not a man. 
The advanced bodies formed as faſt as they got 
footing. But marſhal Schomberg, anxious, 
and ſtill doubting of ſucceſs, did not croſs the 
river, but kept his ſtation with a ſtrong” body 
of troops, to give his aſſiſtance wherever it 
ſhould be firſt wanted. General Hamilton, 
who commanded the Iriſh cavalry, enraged at 
the cowardice of the infantry, ordered brandy 
to be diftributed amongſt his dragoons, and 
then poured down upon his enemies, who were 
now got clear of moſt of the hedges, and were 
advancing into the open ground. At the ſame 
time new troops ſeemed to ſtart from the earth; 
ſor the French, who had hitherto been undiſ- 
covered, roſe to ſight among the little hills, 
and advanced to ſupport Hamilton's charge, 
with an order proportioned to his want - = 
BY is 
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This dyable ſhock threw William's center into 
diſordey. The French Proteſtants were broken 
through, and the Danes, without waiting to be 
attacked, turned round, and fled back through 
the tiver, while part of Hamilton's dragoons 
plynged into it after them. Schomberg ob- 
L ving this confuſion in the centre, haſted to 
their relief. Callimotte, who commanded the 
French Proteſtants, and Schomberg, paſſed 
each other in the river unknown, and at a diſ- 
tance, the firſt mortally wounded, carried off 
in his ſoldiers arms, and calling to thoſe who 
paſſed him, A la gloir, mes enfans, a la 
% gloir!” To glory, my children, to glory! 
The other on horſeback, in the deepeſt of the 
river, rallying the French Proteſtants, point- 
ing out to them their countrymen in the Iriſh 
army, and crying out, Voila, meſſieurs, Vos 
« perſecuteurs. Theſe gentlemen are your 
perſecutors. Mean while the part of Hamil- 
ton's dragoons which had entered the river, 
finding their career ſtopped, returned back; 
and in their way, breaking through the French 
Proteſtants a ſecond time, wounded Schomberg,. 
and hurried him along ; when his own, men, 
firing upon them, without knowing he was a- 
mongſt them, killed him. At length Hamil- 
ton's charge on the one fide, and the relief 
which Schomberg had brought on the other, 
gave both parties time to rally, and prepare ta 
renew the engagement. 8 
_ While they were ſtanding oppoſite to each 
other, William, who had paſſed the river be- 
low, appeared at the head of his cavalry, with 
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his ſword drawn, enflaming his men with bis 
voice, and preparing to fall upon the enemy's 
flank, At this fight, they retired to theſtrong - 

Ration of Dunore. He followed with his ca- 


valry : his infantry advanced, and in the mean 


time all the enemy's forces, except thoſe that 
were retiring to Duleek, afſembled from all 
quarters round James. The battle here laſted 
half an hour, repreſenting in the ſtandards the 
looks, the dreſſes, and the language of the 
combatants, the - horrors both of a foreign and 
civil war; for while different nations were, in 
ſome places, oppoſed to each other; in others, 
Britiſh ſubjects fought with Britiſh ſubjects, 
and French with French. In the heat of the 
action, one of William's dragoons, miſtaking 
. him, clapped a piſtol to his head, but the king 
turning it aſide, ſaid, calmly, © What, do 
« you not know your friends?“ The Iriſh in- 
fantry at length gave way. Hamilton, with 
his cayalry, again attempting to recover the 
battle, had almoſt ſucceeded, but was taken 
priſoner. James ſeeing this, quitted his ſta- 
tion, while the armies were yet fighting; and 
leaving orders for his troops to defend the paſs 
of Duleek, and afterwards to retreat ta the 
Shannon, he himſelf with his principal officers 
fled. William, without lofing time to put his 
troops in order, directed a purſuit from all 
quarters. The hurry of the flight, and of the 
purſuit, prevented the enemy from defending 
the paſs of Duleek, and the victory became 
complete, Two thouſand of the Iriſh were 

| killed, 
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killed, and the Engliſh loſt not above a fourth 
part of that number. 5 WE: 

James went firſt to Dublin, and next to Wa- 
terford, breaking down all the bridges behind 
him, by the ſuggeſtions of the French officers, 
who, impatient to reviſit their own country, 
hurried him from Ireland, and added wings to 
his fears. In the mean time the Iriſh army had 


fled directly to the Shannon, There they were 


joined by James's principal officers, who, after 


taking their farewel of him, returned to con- 


tinue the war, and to explain the cauſe of his 
retreat. For James having unguardedly ſaid, 
while he haſtened through Dublin, That he 

would never more truſt his fate to an Iriſh ar- 
my : his ſoldiers, upon hearing it, exclaimed : 
Complaints of cowardice came ill from the 
% mouth of one who had been the firſt to fly 
from the battle, and the only perſon, not 
« of foreign birth, who had fled from the 
« Kingdom ; and that if the Engliſh would 


change kings with them, they would fight 


& the battle over again *.” | 
The day after the battle William made him- 
ſelf maſter of Drogheda ; and a few days after 
entered Dublin, | 
The news of his ſucceſs no ſooner arrived in 
England, than all his unpopularity vaniſhed : 


the queen and her miniſters took advantage of 


the popular current; and in order to ſave the 
honour of national courage, which had ſuffered | 
by the late engagement at ſea, lord Torrington - 


Story. 
Was 


| 
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was committed to the Tower. She ordered the 
Dutch ſhips to be repaired at their own ex- 
nce ; their wounded ſeamen were taken care 
of in hoſpitals; rewards were given to the wi - 
dows and children of thoſe who had died in 
battle; and conduQ- money to the ſeamen whoſe 
ſhips had been burned, to carry accounts to 
their countrymen, of the noble diſpoſition of 
that nation in whoſe cauſe they had ſuffered, 
The States, pleaſed with theſe attentions, fit. 
ted out eighteen new ſhips of war, and laid an 
embargo upon their trade till they were man- 
ned. But before the Engliſh and Dutch fleets 
could be ready, Lewis ſent a fleet under Tour- 
ville, once more to brave the coaſt of Eng- 
land, It hovered a few days, ſpreading more 
reſentment than fear ; and concluded by burn- 
ing the little town of Tinmouth, on the twen- 
ty-fifth of July, with a few fiſhing veſſels in the 
harbour. | | | 
In the mean while William ſent general 
Douglas after the flying enemy, with ten regi - 
ments of foot and five of horſe, to try if, by 
the ſuddenneſs of the motion, he could diſperſe 
them; and marching ſouth along the ſea- coaſt, 
took Wexford, Waterford, and Duncannon- 
fort; and having put his fleet into places of 
ſafety, left the army, and returned to England. 
To this he was induced by his receiving intel- 
ligence, that the French fleet was a ſecond 
time upon the coaſt; but finding that they had 
gone away after burning Tinmouth, he return · 
ed to the army, and advanced to Limerick, a- 
round which moſt of the enemy's army was af- 
| ſembled. 
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ſembled. General Douglas, who had in vain 
purſued them, and made an unſucceſsful” at- 
tempt upon Athlone, joined him before that 
city, to which the king laid ſiege, and on the 
275th of Auguſt, the tenth day after the trenches 
were opened, he ordered a general ſtorm at a 
breach twelve yards wide. The troops advan- 
ced boldly, carried the counterſcarp, mounted 
the breach, and ſome of them entered the 


town; but the inhabitants animating the garri- 


ſon, and more troops pouring into the town 
from the country behind, after a diſpute of 
three hours, William was obliged to deſiſt, 
with the loſs of 500 of his Engliſh troops kil- 
led and a thouſand wounded, beſides loſs 
of the foreigners, which was probably as great. 
He raiſed the ſiege ſooh after, and the ſame day 
ſet off for England. 

But ſhort-lived was the triumph of the Iriſh. 
The city of Corke had been ſtrengthened with 
works, both by the Iriſh and French, and had 
a garriſon of 4000 men. However, lord 
Marlborough, knowing that there was a ſtation 
which rendered the works of little advantage, 
preſſed the queen and council to truſt him with 
— of the troops who were then lying idle in 

ngland, and pawned his reputation, that be- 
fore winter he would take both Cork and Kin- 
ſale. They conſented ; and he arrived at Cork 
upon the 21ſt of September. He was joined 
by the duke of Wirtemberg with 4000 Danes; 
and they agreed to command alternately each 
day. From their ſhips, they ſtormed the fort 
which defended the harbour, and „ 
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the town. From the ſtation obſerved by Marl. 
borough, they made a breach in the walls; 
and the army, under the cover of the batteries 
and two bomb - veſſels, paſſed the river up to 
the arm- pits, to mount the breach. But at 
this inſtant the garriſon hung out a flag, and 
ſurrendered at diſcretion, | : 
The next day lord Marlborough ſent briga- 
dier Villers, with 500 horſe, to ſummon Kin- 
ſale. The governor ſet fire to the old town, 
and retired to the two forts ;- one of which was 
taken on the 2d of October by ſtorm : the 
trenches were opened on the 5th, and in ten 
days more the counterſcarp being maſtered, the 
garriſon, conſiſting of 1500 men, ſurrendered ; 
and was, by capitulation, permitted to retire 
to Limerick. | | | a 
William, upon his return from Ireland, was 
received with joy by the people, in the coun- 
ties through which he paſſed, He immediate- 
ly aſſembled his parliament, which was now 
ſeized with- a tranſport of loyalty, For the 
tories, to cement their friendſhip, exceeded 
the king's wiſhes, and the whigs did not 
oppoſe him, left they ſhould loſe him alto- 
gether. Indeed, all wiſe men perceived the 
neceſſity of a national effort, from the dan- 
ers which the nation had ſo lately eſcaped. 
They therefore appointed four millions, the 
largeſt ſum ever given by an Engliſh parlia- 
ment, for the ſupport of the army, which was 
to conſiſt of 69,000 men, and of the fleet, 
which was to be manned by 28,000 ſeamen. 
Vol. XII. 2 . — They 
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They alſo gave near 500,000 I. more for build- 

ing ſeventeen new ſhips of war. | 
Lord Torrington was now brought to his 
trial, and made an excellent defence. He re- 
minded the commiſſioners who formed. the 
court-martial of the wounds he had received ; 
ointed to the ſocket of the eye which he had 
fol in the cauſe of his country; proved his in- 
feriority in ſtrength to the enemy; and that 
all his captains had given their opinion a- 
gainſt venturing a battle: hence he was ac- 
quitted. The king, however, diſmiſſed him 
from his ſervice, and placed Ruſſel in his ſtead, 
William having prorogued the parliament, 
went over to Holland in the middle of January 
1691, to preſide at the congreſs of the confe- 
derates againſt France; and to indulge the 
greateſt pleaſure of which the human mind is 
ſuſceptible, his appearing before a people 
whom he had preſerved and aggrandized, with- 
out invading their liberties. To ſtrike fo. 
reigners with a greater idea of his ſtate, he 
took with him a great number of the nobility 
and perſons of rank, who, fond of expence, 
now indulged it, to ſhew their ſovereign's pre- 
eminence and their own. The congreſs con- 
ſiſted of the principal princes of the empire; 
and the miniſters of all the ſovereigns of the 
confederacy againſt France. But the king of 
England diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by being the 
ſoul which animated this vaſt body. At this 
congreſs the confederates reſolved to bring into 
the field, the next campaign, an army of above 
200,000 men; and agreed not to lay down 
Js their 
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their arms againſt France till ſhe had reſtored 
to all the neighbouring nations, what ſhe had 
taken fince the peace of Munſter ; and till even 
the people of France ſhould be reftored to their 
ancient privileges, | | 7 
William retired from the ſplendor of this 
congreſs, to enjoy the pleaſures of ſolitude at 
Loo, where he had ſpent his infancy and youth ; 
but he was ſoon diſturbed with the news, that 
Lewis XIV. had laid fiege to Mons. William 
haſtened to aſſemble his army to protect that 
town; but before he arrived, the burghers had 
obliged the garriſon to ſurrender ; and Lewis, 
who always appeared more deſirous of morti- 
fying than of conquering his rival, ſent back 

his Eldiers to their winter quarters, and he him- 
ſelf returned to Verſailles. | | 
No ſooner had William left England, than a 
new conſpiracy was formed againſt his govern- 
ment, in which were engaged ſeveral perſons, 
both whigs and tories, with a number of the 
Scotch, in order to replace James on the throne, 
by the aſſiſtance of the French king. Aſhton, 
and lord Preſton, were committed to the Tows 
er, and about a fortnight after brought to their 
trials. They were both condemned; and Aſh» 
ton was executed without giving any informas - 
tion. Preſton, fluctuated between the hopes 
of ſaving his life, and his reſolution to die after 
the example of his aſſociate. During this in- 
terval, his daughter, who was then a young 
girl about court, looking one day upon king 
James's picture at Kenſington, and queen 
Mary aſking her what ſhe was doing, ſhe an- 
GB ſyered, 
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ſwered, “ I am thinking how hard it is, that 
*© my father ſhould be put to death for loving 
% your father.” At laſt Preſton was brought 
inte the preſence of the king, who had come 
over for a few days from Holland; and being 
tempted with a pardon, and examined by lord 
Caermarthen, he mentioned, among the con- 
ſpirators, the biſhops, Clarendon, and many 
of the known partizans of the late king : then 
mentioned, among his aſſociates, the lords 
Dartmouth, Macclesfield, Dorſet and Devon- 
ſhire ; and offered to name others, of the great 
whig families. Lord Caermarthen, who had 
been perſecuted by that party, eagerly puſhed 
him on to go to the bottom of the conſpiracy ; 
but the king, who ſtood leaning on Caermar- 
then's chair, touched him upon the ſhoulder, 
ſaying, My lord, there is too much of this; 
and with equal prudence and generoſity, drew 
a veil over offences into which his ſubjects had 
been too haſtily betrayed. Yet to prevent fu- 
ture miſchief, he committed Clarendon and 
Dartmouth to the Tower. Dartmouth, ſoon 
after, died there; upon which the king order- 
ed the governor to pay to his body all the ho- 
nours of war due to an admiral of England *. 
The Scotch conſpirators were treated by Wil- 
liam with equal generofity. Several of the no- 
bility had been ſeized + ; but orders had been 
given to ſet them at liberty, if they would 


F Collins's peerage. 
J + Books of Scottiſh privy- council, May 28, and 
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give their words of honour not to diſturb the 

government, | | 
William had committed the forces in Ire- 
land to general Ginkell, with orders to make 
an end of the war at any rate; and for that 
purpoſe, not only furniſhed his army with re- 
cruits and ſtores, but ſent an unlimitted par- 
don to all who would aſk the benefit of it. 
James had ſent in the {pring St. Ruth, a 
French general, who had ſignalized himſelf a- 
gainſt the Proteſtants in France, to command 
the Iriſh army ; but he being in want of money, 
ſtores and proviſions,' reſolved on a war of de- 
fence, ſent garriſons to the ſtrongeſt towns up- 
on the Iriſh fide of the Shannon, and placed 
himſelf with his army behind Athlone.” | 
| _ Ginkell having taken Ballimore, and gained 
ſeveral other advantages, advanced, on the 
19th of June, to Athlone, which conſiſted of 
two towns, one on the Engliſh, and the other 
on the Iriſh fide of the Shannon, The Eng- 
liſh town on the hither ſide of the river was 
taken ſword in hand, and the enemy broke 
down an arch of the bridge in their retreat, 
Batteries were raiſed againſt the Iriſh town, 
and ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts were made to 
force a paſſage over the bridge, by means of 
planks throwa acroſs the broken arch; but 
without ſucceſs, At length it was reſolved in 
a council of war, that a detachment of 2000 
men ſhould paſs at a ford, a little to the left of 
the bridge, though the river was deep and ra- 
pid, the bottom foul and itony, and the paſs 
güarded by a baſtion erected for that purpole. 
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The forlorn hope conſiſted of ſixty grenadiers 
in armour, headed by captain Sandys and two 
lieutenants z and they were ſeconded by an- 
other detachment, ſupported by fix battalions 
of infantry, Never was a more deſperate ſer - 
vice, nor was ever exploit performed with 
greater courage ahd intrepidity. They paſſed 
twenty a-brealt in the face of the enemy, thro? 
an inceſfant ſhower of balls, bullets and gre- 
nades. Thoſe who followed them took poſleſ- 
fion -of the bridge, and laid planks over the 
broken arch. Bridges of boats were fixed at 
the ſame time, that the troops might paſs in 
different places. The Iriſh were amazed, con- 
founded, and abandoned the town in the ut- 
moſt conſternation ;. and in an hour after the 
firſt man had entered the river, it was entirely 
evacuated, and in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſn, 
who did not loſe above fifty men in this attack. 
St. Ruth marched with his army to relieve the 
town; but on his approaching the walls, his 
own guns were turned againſt him, which he 
no ſooner ſaw, than his fears encreaſed, in pro- 

rtion to his former ideas of ſecurity. Be» 
lieving that the ſame impetuoſity of courage, 
which had excited the Engliſh to ſtorm the 
town, might impel them to attack his camp, 
and that confidence and a habit of ſucceſs are 
generally attended with victory, he inſtantly 
decamped ; and having marched ten miles, ar- 
_ rived the ſamenightat Aghrim ; where, afſem= 
bling all the garriſons from the neighbouring 
towns, he augmented his army to 25, ooo men, 
and reſolved to ſet che fate of Ireland upon one 
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deciſive battle. Ginkell having put Athlone 
in a poſture of defence, marched up ta the 
enemy, though his forces did not exceed 18,006 
men. Upon his approach, he found that St. 
Ruth had choſen his ſtation with wiſdom, and 
taken every precaution that military ſkill could 
ſuggeſt. His camp extended along a riſing 
ground, uneven in many places, interſected with. 
banks and ditches, joined by lines of commu. 
nication, and fronted by a large, and almoſt 
impaſſable, bog, over which there were only 
two paſſes. His right was fortified with in- 
trenchments, and his left ſecured by the ruins 
of the caſtle of Aghrim. DR 

Ginkell reſolved, with the advice of the 
council of war, to attack them on Sunday, the 
12th of july. As the Iriſh army ſtood upon 
an eminence, moſt of them perceived the ap- 
proach of the Engliſh long before they arrived 
at the bog; and St. Ruth ipent the intermedi- 
ate time in making diſpoſitions, and in imi- 
tating the ancient generals, by making a ſpeech. 
to his officers, while the prieſts ran through the 
ranks of the ſoldiers, obliging them to ſwear 
upon the ſacrament, that they would not quit 
their colours; and to afſure thoſe who fell in 
battle, that the ſaints and angels would convey 
their ſouls to heaven. : 

Ginkell's army marching to the right and 
left, thro* the two paſſes of the bog, St. Ruth 
allowed them to proceed, in hopes that, if he 
defeated them, their retreat through the bog 
would be difficult. As ſoon, therefore, as he 
ſaw the Engliſh left wing drawn up in the open 
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ground, he detached almoſt all his cavalry from 
Fis left wing, to give greater ſtrength to his 
right. M. Kay obſerving this, adviſed Gin- 
kell to draw off part of his right wing to the 

left, to engage the enemy's attention {till more 
upon that ſide; and in the mean while M*Kay 
cauſed the bog, through which he had paſſed, 
to be ſounded ; and finding it not impaſſable, 
ordered part of the troops under his command, 
to paſs through the bog to a cornefield on the 
left of the open ground, where he was placed, 
and to keep their ſtation there, till they ſaw 


that he had got forward, and was ready to 


flank their enemies in the hedges. General 
Talmaſh at the ſame time marched with a con- 
ſiderable body of troops, to make an attempt 
upon the caſtle of Aghrim. But the impetuo- 
fity of the Engliſh which M*Kay had left in 
the corn-field, made them forget his orders, 
general had ſurmounted the difficulties of the 
Ans ground. The Iriſh waited for them; 
and the firſt fire was exchanged through the firſt 
line of hedges ; fo that the ends of the muſkets 
almoſt touched, The Iriſh, who had made 
openings in the hedges, and alſo communi- 
cations between theſe behind, and to the right 


and left, retired to draw their enemies on. 


The Engliſh purſued; but in advancing, found 
that new bodies of horſe and foot had taken 


poſts in new places, while ſome of their for- 


mer enemies had taken their former ſtations ; 
ang that vollies of ſhot were pourcd upon their 
front, their flapks, and their rear. Trey 

ſtruggled 


and preſs forward upon the enemy, before their 
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firuggled hard to make their ground good ; but 
at laſt gave way, returned to their ſtation in 
the corn - field, and many of them even fled 
back through the bog. M Kay hearing of their 
diſtreſs, returned to relieve them, and ſent to 
entreat Talmaſh to turn to the left, and aſſiſt 
him in flanking the enemies in the hedges. 
All parts of the right wing then united their 


efforts: M*Kay's and Talmaſh's troops, to 


give ſafety to their friends, and the others, to 
recover the honour they had loſt, The ſame 
obſtinacy was maintained on the other fide of 
the field. At length M*Kay, upon the right, 
Fe ground ; as did Ginkell on the left; 

oth aſcended the riſing grounds, and in their 
approach drew nearer each other. This St. 
Ruth ſaw; and to prevent their junction, de- 
ſcended with a ſtrong body of troops from the 
heights where he had hitherto ſtood ; but in 
his deſcent was killed by a cannon-ball, The 
foremoſt troops, which he had been conduct- 


ing, halted. The news that the general was 


killed, fled from rank to rank : his guards re- 
treated with his body: the troops behind miſ- 
took the motion for a flight, and ſoon after the 


whole army fled: the Engliſh purſued them L 


four miles, giving no quarter. In this battle 


and flight, ſeven hundred fell on the ſide of 


the Engliſh, and as many thouſands on that of 
the enemy. . 7 
The Iriſh retired to Limerick, the only 
place of ftrength they had left ; where they re- 
ſolved to make their laſt ſtand. Ginkell fol- 
lowed with. as much haſte as he could, _— 
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all the places which lay in his way, as faſt as 
his troops appeared before them. Galloway 
alone ſtood a ſiege of two days, and then its 
garriſon was permitted to go to Limerick, to 
add to the general Confuſion, and to produce a 
famine among thoſe who were already there. 
Ginkell ſat down before Limerick, upon the 
25th of Auguſt, and ſpent the firſt week in 


providing ſecurity for himſelf, and cutting oſt 


aſſiſtance from the enemy. The two towns into 
which that city is divided, was ſoon laid al- 
maſt in aſhes. The Iriſh ſtill defended it with 
vigour; but on the 17th of September, they 
deſired to capitulate, The terms were ſoon 
adjuſted ; for Ginkell had orders to end the 
war upon any conditions; and they agreed to 
thoſe which he himſelf propoſed : theſe were, 
that all the Iriſh then in Ireland, in the ſervice 
of James, ſhould be pardoned ; that their eſtates 
and effects ſhould be reſtored ; their attainders 
and outlawnes reverſed ; and that all who in- 
clined to go to France, ſhould be landed there 
with their effects, at the expence of the Eng- 
liſn government. No leſs than 14, ooo men 
took advantage of this laſt article. A few 
days after the capitulation, a French fleet 
of eighteen ſhips of the line, with arms for 
zo, ooo men, and with ftores of proviſions and 
ammunition, arrived upon the coaſt, but came 
too late to be of ſervice to the Iriſh. Ginkell 
was honoured with the titles of lord Aghrim 
and earl of Athlone, and Rouvigney, with that 
of lord Galloway ; but the officers and ſoldiers 
were diſpleaſed, that Talmaſh and M*Kay 
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were not taken notice of; and attributed it to 
their not being foreigners. Immediately after 
the capitulation of Limerick, the Iriſh war 
was declared at an end; and William was at 
laſt maſter of his three kingdoms. 

While theſe deciſive events paſſed in Ireland, 
Lewis XIV. acted on the defenfive; and! no 
action of importance paſſed between the con- 
federates and the French, William forced 
marſhal Boufflers to raiſe the fiege of Liege; 
and, on the other hand, when he quitted his 
army at the end of the campaign, the French 
defeated one part of it, on 1ts march to Cam- 
bron; but retired when they ſaw the other part 
come up to difpute the victory. x 

During the winter of 1691, an incident hap-- 
pened in Scotland, commonly known by the 
name of The Maſſacre of Glenco. The high- 
landers were not yet totally reduced; and the 
earl of Breadalbane ſent a fcheme for ſettling 
the highlanders, to Sir John Dalrymple, ſce 
cretary of ſtate, who was then attending his 
maſter in Flanders. The ſcheme was, that a 
pardon and 12,0001, ſhould be given to the 
highlanders in arms; moſt of which was to be 
applied to diſcharge the claims of the earl of 
Argyle upon their eſtates ; and that penſions 
ſhould be given to all the highland chieftaing 
in Scotland, upon condition of their holding 
4000 of their people difciplined for war, and 
ready to ferve either at home or abroad; a 
wife plan, ſays a modern author, which, if it 
had been carried into execution, might have 
prevented the Tebellions in 1715 and 1745, 
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with the five hundredth part of the expence it 
colt the Engliſh to defeat them. Sir John 
Dalrymple adopted it, and laid it before the 


king, who ſent for lord Breadalbane to Flan- 


ders, to adjuſt the terms. Breadalbane return- 
ed into Scotland; brought the treaty near to a 
concluſion ; and a proclamation was.publiſhed; 
in the autumn of 1691, declaring, that all re- 
bels who took the oaths to the government be- 
fore the firſt of January, ſhould be pardoned, - 

In the mean time the duke of Hamilton, 
thinking that, perhaps, he could make better 
terms for his maſter, ſent emiſſaries into the 
highlands, to prevent the concluſion of the 
treaty. The highland chieftains played a dou» 
ble game: they wrote to James for his permiſ- 
ſion to conclude a treaty, promiſing to obſerve 
it no longer than it was for his intereſt ;. and 
at the ſame time to make William jealous. of 


his ſervants, informed the enemies of Breadal- 


bane, that he concurred with them in aſking 
James's conſent to the treaty ; upon which, 
accuſations againſt Breadalbane were preſented 
to the privy-council and the parliament, and 
ſent to the king, who paid no regard to the 
accuſation, But Breadalbane retained deep in 


his mind, the ſenſe of the highlanders breach 


of faith, and the injury they had attempted a- 
gainſt him. He communicated his own paſ- 
ſions to Sir John Dalrymple; and the king, 
who had been long teazed, and ſtopped in pur- 
ſuits which he had more at heart, by the tur- 
mdils of Scotland, was himſelf irritated. A 
new ſcheme was ſuggeſted by lord Breadalbane, 


adopted 
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Mom by the ſecretary, and aſſented to by 
the king, for cutting off all the highland re- 
bels, who ſhould not take the oaths to the new 

government within the time preſcribed by. the 
proclamation. - The mode of the execution 
was intended to be, by what was called in Scots 
land, Letters of fire and feverd + an inhuman, 
but a legal method, in the law of that country 
againſt attainted rebels“. The order was ſent 
down to the privy-council, which, without re- 
monſtrating againſt it, appointed a committee 
to carry it into execution. It is probable, that 
ſome of the privy- council gave warning to the 
rebels of their danger: for all the attainted 
chieftains, with their people, took the - oaths 
before the time prefixed, except M Donald of 
Glenco, who was peculiarly obnoxious to lord 

Breadalbane; becauſe there had been frequent 
wars between their families; and Sir John Dal. 

rymple thought, that mercy would be thrown 
away upon them, from their being accuſtomed 
to make incurſions. into the low countries for 
plunder, However, on the laſt day of De- 
cember, Glenco went to Fort William, -and 
defired the oaths to be tendered to him by the 
governor ;z. but he not being a civil magiſtrate, 
refuſed to adminiſter them, Glenco then went 
to Inverary, the county town, to take them 
before the ſheriff. of the county; but by the 
badneſs of the weather, was prevented from 
reaching it till a few days after the term pre- 
ſeribed by the proclamation was elapſed. The 


_ * Dalrymple's Memoirs. 
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« therift at firſt ſerupled, but at laſt was prevail. 


ed upon to receive his allegiance. 

Glenco's enemies now took advantage of his 
not having literally complied with the terms 
of the proclamation ; and a warrant for pro- 
ceeding to execution was produced from the 
King, who does not appear to have known of 
Glenco's ſubmiſſion; and this warrant was 
ſigned both above and below with his own 
hand. This warrant was executed with many 
barbarous circumſtances. In the month of Fe- 
bruary, two companies went, not as enemies, 

but as friends, to take quarters in the vall 
of 'Glenco, where all the clan lived. To c 4 
ceal the intention the better, the ſoldiers were, 
of 'their own lineage, highlanders of lord Ar- 
gyle's regiment; and captain Campbell, the 
commanding officer, was uncle to the wife of 
one of Gleneo's ſons. All were received with 
the rude, but kind, hoſpitality of the country. 
They continued in the valley near a fortnight ; 
and then, in the night-time, roſe to butcher 
their hoſts; and flew thirty-eight men. The 
reſt Would have ſhared the ſame fate, had not 
the alarm been given by one of Glenco's fons, 
who heard one of the ſoldiers ſay to his com- 
rade, „He did not like the work: he was not 
« afraid to fight the M*Donalds in the field, 
© but had ſcarcely courage to kill them in their 
&« ſleep: their officers, however, were anſwer- 
oy able for the deed, not they”. *. This exec. 
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This account of this unhappy affair, which 
has been Run exaggerated, and mill . 
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cution made the deeper impreſſion, as the king, 


though he ordered an enquiry to be ſet on foot, 


the enemies of Glenco had ſuch intereſt, as to 
prevent any one concerned in this barbarous 
maſſacre being, puniſhed. | . 44s 
France now taking advantage of a fpirit of 
diſaffection which prevailed among many of the 
E in England, projected an invaſion of this 


ingdom in favour of James, and made prodi- 


gious preparations for that purpoſe, | When 
theſe were nearly completed, James, publiſhed 
a declaration, in which he promiſed, that all 
eccleſiaſtical preferments ſhould be confined to 
members of the church of England ; but with 
regard to ſecuring the liberties of the nation, 


his words, though fair, were general and inde- 


finite. He alſo offered a general pardon, with 
very few exceptions, to all who joined him. 

Upon this, prodigious preparations: were 
made both in England and Holland, to oppoſe 
the invaſion. Advice-boats were diſpatched 
to all the ſcattered ſquadrons within reach, to 


repair home to defend their country; others 


were ſtationed to cruize off the enemies ports, 
and mark every motion made there: all the 
ſhips at home were equipped or repaired ; five 


new ones of the largeſt ſize were built with the 


by the enemies of king William, we have extracted 
with the utmoſt impartiality from Dalrymple's Me- 
moirs, whoſe authorities are records of the Scotch 
privy-council, Manuſcript. correſpondence between 
lord Breadalbane and lerd Stair ; general M*Kay's 
correſpondence with lord Breadalbane, and relative 
Papers. 2 * va 
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greateſt Uiſpatch : different Dutch ſquadrons 
were haſtily got ready' at Amſterdam, in the 
Maeſe, in North Holland, and in Zealand; 
and the command of both navies committed to 
admiral Ruſſel. | SOHO e 14705 hn fic 
The Engliſh and Dutch fleets, conſiſting of 
ninety-nine ſhips of the line, carrying above 
7000 guns, and above 40, ooo men, ſailed, on 
toned of May, towards Cape La Hogue, 
and the next day came up with the French 
fleet of fifty ſhips of the line. Tourville, a 
French admiral who was in the Royal Sun, 
which carried a hundred and ten guns, and 
was the fineſt ſhip in Europe, paſſed all the 
Engliſh and Dutch'ſhips which he found in his 
way, and bore down upon Ruſſel; the engage 
ment between the two admirals ſhips continued 
an hour and a half, when Tourville being ob- 
liged to retire, by the damage he ſuſtained in 
his rigging, five French -ſhips cloſed in while 
he was towed off. In the mean time the battle 
went on in different parts with uncertain ſuc- 
ceſs, from the great number of 'ſhips engaged; 
till a thick fog, at four in the afternoon, ſe- 
parated the combatants from the view of each 
other. In about two hours the fog cleared up; 
when it appearing, that the enemy was prepar- 
ing to fly, Ruſſel made a ſignal to chace from 
all quarters. In one of the engagements dur- 
ing this chace, rear-admirat Carter was kil- 
led, giving orders with his laſt breath to the 
oſſicer next in command, to fight the ſhip as 
long as ſhe could ſwim. This running engage- 
ment was intertapted by a fog, and * 
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by a calm; and in the end was cloſed by 
darkneſs. | 9197-19 » 
The morning brought a renewal of the 
chace ; but the French fleet was now reduced 
to thirty-four ſhips, four which had taken fire 
in the engagement being blown up during the 
night, and the reſt having eſcaped. - This day 
was ſignalized, by the Englifh fleet driving that 
of the French along their own coaſts, in the 
fight of innumerable crouds of their country- 
men upon the ſhores. The French, in their 
flight, were met by a freſh ſquadron of fixteen 
ſhips coming to join them: but theſe perceiv- 
ing the fate of their friends, alſo fled. 


Upon the third day Tourville's ſhip, the. 
Royal Sun, with his two ſeconds, one of ninety 


and the other of eighty- four guns, with ſome 
frigates, took refuge upon the coaft near Cher- 
burg; and eighteen more of the largeſt ſhips 
followed their example near La Hogue : the 
reſt heing more fortunate, drove through the 
race of Alderney. Ruſſel ordered the main 
body of the fleet, under Sir John Aſhby, to 

urſue that of the enemy; and leaving Sir 
Ralph Delavalle with a ſquadron to deſtroy the 


ſhips at Cherburg, ſtationed himſelf with an- 


other, to confine thoſe at La Hogue. The 
next day Delavalle burned the three ſhips, to- 

gether with the frigates at Cherburg. | 
Upon the fifth day, Ruſſel prepared to de- 
ſtroy the enemies ſhips at La Hogue, which 
were now reduced to thirteen ; five of them 
having, in the hurry and confuſion, made their 
eſcape, The French had uſed every method 
KN; to 
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to defend them: they were drawn up as far 
upon the ſhallows as poſlible ; and covered by 
the forts de Liſſet and La Hogue : platforms 
were raiſed on ſhore, and planted with all the 
artillery of the army. Numbers of fhaloups, 
with officers and men, Tined the ſhoals : behind 
flood all the French army ready drawn up; 
and upon an eminence ſtood James, dae dene 
of Berwick, marſhal Bellfonde, Tourville, and 
other great land and fea officers, to behold the 
action, and to give their orders. Ruſſel com- 
mitted the charge of the attack to vice- admiral 
Rooke, who gave a general order for the hoats 
to advance, ſurround the enemy's ſhips, and 
board or burn them. The ſeamen ſtrove with 
each other, whoſe barge ſtould be foremoſt, 
and ſingled out the particular ſhips they, were 
to attack, according to their fancy. As ſoon 
as they got to the ſhips, they, giving three 
cheers, ſcrambled up their ſides, with their 
cutlaſſes in their hands. Some cut the rig- 
ging, others ſet fire to the veſſels, others point- 

ed the guns of the ſhips againſt the French 
ſhallops, platforms, and forts. At laſt theß 
all joined in burning the enemies ſhips; and 
having ſet fire to them, deſcended with the 
ſame huzzas with which they had boarded. 
Thus ſix ſhips were burned the firſt day, and 
the reſt, with a great number of tranſports and 
ammunition ſhips, ſhared the ſame fate the next 
morning. . Wo 

Ruſſel ordered ſolemn prayers, and a thankſ- 
iving through all his fleet, for the victory. 
Fn England, the queen gave a preſent of 
2 ' 30,000 l. 
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30, ooo I. to the ſeamen; and public funerals 
were beſtowed upon thoſe officers whoſe bodies 


were brought on ſhore. While in France, 
James retired to bury the remembrance of his 


reatneſs in the convent of la Trappe. | 
In the mean time, Lewis had arrived at his 
camp in Flanders, attended by his women, 
his band of muſic, his dancers, his opera, and 
by all the miniſters of luxury and pleaſure ; 
and having reviewed his army, which amoun- 
ted to 120,000 men, laid ſiege to Namur, which 
he took within ſeven days after the trenches 
were opened, the garriſon retiring into the ci- 
tadel ; and, on the zoth of May, the citade] 
itſelf capitulated, to the unſpeakable mortifi- 
cation of king William : after which Lewis re- 
turned in triumph to Verſailles, | m_ 
To add to the joy of the French, marſhal 
Boufflers ſoon after gained the battle of Steen- 
kirk, in which king William commanded in 

rſon. In this action, the confederates loſt 
the earl of Angus, general M*Kay, Sir John 
Lanier, Sir Robert Douglas, and many other 
gallant officers, with about 3ooo men left dead 


on the ſpot, and a like number was wounded 


or taken, with many colours and ſtandards, 
and ſeveral pieces of cannon. The French 
loſt the prince of Turenne, many other officers 
of diſtinction, and about 300 men. 

In 1693, Willam had the misfortune. to loſe 
the battle of Landen, in which the confederates 
loſt fixty pieces of cannon, nine mortars, : 
great number of ſtandards and colours, with 
about 7000 men killed and wounded in the ac- 

9 | e tion. 
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tion. The French, commanded by the duke 
of Luxemburg, were much ſuperior in num- 
ber; and to this the loſs of the battle is ſaid to 
be chiefly ' owing. In this battle the allies 
fought with great bravery; and William made 
prodigious efforts of courage and aclivity, to 
retrieve the fortune of the day. He was pre- 
ſent in all parts of the battle; he charged in 
perſon, both on horſeback and on foot, in 
Places of the / greateſt danger. His peruke, 
the ſlieve of his coat, and the knot of his ſcarf, 
were penetrated by three muſket-balls, and he 
ſaw a multitude of ſoldiers fall on every fide 
of him. 'The loſs of the French, in officers 
and men, exceeded that of the allies, and they 
reaped no ſolid advantage from the battle. 

Luxemburg being ſoon after rejoined by 
Boufflers with a ſtrong reinforcement, inveſted 
Charleroy, which was defended by the garriſon 
from the 1oth of September to the 11th of 
October, when the governor capitulated on the 
molt honourable conditions. This concluded 
the campaign in the Netherlands, and both ar- 
mies went inte winter quarters. 

The French army on the Rhine had paſſed 
that river under de Lorges, in the month of 
May, and inveſted the city of Heidelberg, 
which they took, plundered, and reduced to 
aſhes. This general committed innumerable 
barbarities in the Palatinate. The French ſol- 
diers, actuated by the moſt brutal inhumanity, 
butchered the inhabitants, violated the women, 
plundered the houſes, rifled the churches, broke 
open the electoral vault, and ſcattered the "— 
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of that illuſtrious family about the ſtreets. 
They ſtripped about 15, ooo of the inhabitants, 
without diſtinction of age or ſex, and drove 
them naked into the caſtle, that the garriſon 
might be the ſooner induced to capitulate ; and 
when they were ſet at liberty, in conſequence 
of the caſtle's ſurrendering, great numbers of 
them died with cold, hunger, and grief. Theſe 
cruelties, which would have diſgraced the arms 
of the moſt ſavage barbarians, were acted by 
the expreſs command of Lewis XVIVIůñ D 

The allies were no leſs unfortunate in Pied - 
mont, where the duke of Savoy, after a def- 
perate engagement, was defeated by Catinat. 
In this battle the confederates yielded only to 


ſuperior numbers, and the victory was Uearly | 


purchaſed by the French. 

The .loſs at ſea was alſo very conſiderable. 
The king had ordered the admirals to uſe all 
poſſible diſpatch in equipping the - fleets, that 
they might block up the enemy in their own 


ports, and protect commerce which had ſe- 


verely ſuffered from the French privateers. 
But they were ſo dilatory, that the ſquadrons 
of the enemy ſailed from their harbours before 
the Engliſh fleet could put to ſea. On the 
Gth of June, Sir George Rooke was ſent to the 
Streights, with a ſquadron of twenty-three 
ſhips, to convoy near four hundred merchant- 
men into the Mediterranean : but while he was 
ſeparated from the main. fleet, which ſhould 
have convoyed the merchant ſhips till out of 
danger, he was attacked; and though he made 


a moſt deſperate defence, was at laſt overpaw-- 


ered 
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' . ered by numbers. Three Dutch men of war, 
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with one Engliſh, and near eighty merobant 
ſhips, were taken, burned, or ſunk; and the 
loſs ſuſtained on this occaſion is ſaid to have a- 
mounted to a million ſterling. The French 
admirals afterwards made an unſucceſsfal at- 
tempt upon Cadiz, and bombarded Gibraltar. 
They then failed along the coaſt of Spain, de- 
ſtroyed ſome Engliſh and Dutch veſſels at Ma- 
laga, Alicant, and other places; and returned 
in triumph to Toulon. | 
Another effort to annoy the enemy was made 
in November, when commodore Benbow fail- 
ed from England with a ſquadron of twelve ca- 
pital ſhips, four -bomb-ketches, and ten bri- 
gantines, to St. Maloes, which they bombard. 
ed for three days ſucceſſively; and taking ad- 
vantage of a dark night, a freſh gale, and a 
ſtrong tide, ſent in a fire - ſnip of a particular 
conſtruction, called the Infernal, in order to 
burn the town ; but ſhe ſtruck upon a rock at 
' ſome diſtance; and the engineer ſet her on 
fire, and retreated. She continued burning for 
ſome time, and at length blew up with ſuch an 
exploſion, as - ſhook the whole town like an 
earthquake, unroofed three hundred houſes, 
threw down the greateſt part of the wall to- 
wards the ſea, and broke all the glaſs and 
earthen ware for three leagues round. A cap- 
Ran, that weighed two hundred pounds, was 
thrown into the place, and falling-upon a houſe, 
levelled it to the ground; and the inhabitants 
were in ſuch conſternation, that St. Malo's 
might have been taken without reſiſtance, — be. 
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this event been properly ſeconded by a ſmall 
body of troops. The ſailors, however, de- 
moliſhed a fort, and did conſiderable damage 
to the town, which had been a neſt of priva- 
teers that infeſted the Engliſn commerce. 
The ill ſucceſs of the army and fleet during 
this ſummer, filled the nation with the greateſt 
diſcontent. The people did not ſeruple to ſay, 
that the councils of the nation were betrayed, 
and that the French were previouſly acquainted 
with all the motions of the Engliſh, and, ac- 
cordingly, took their meaſures for their de. 
ſtruction. They particularly exclaimed againſt 
the marquis of Caermarthen, the earls of Not- 
tingham and Rocheſter, who, from their hatred 
to the whigs, were charged with betraying 
their country. r 
The king, on his return to England, found 
it neceſſary to make ſome changes in the mini- 
* the earl of Nottingham, who was moſt 
10us to the people, was diſmiſſed from his 
poſt of ſecretary of ſtate, and from the eoun- 
cil, and the earl of Shrewſbury was choſen in 
his room, and advanced to the title of duke of 
Sbrewſbury; while the earl of Mulgrave: was 
created marquis of Normanby. Soon after the 
marquis of Caermarthen was made duke ef 
Leeds, the earl of Bedford, duke of Bedford; 
the earl of Devonſhire, duke of Devonſhire; 

and Sydney, lord Godolphin, was named fiſt 
commiſſioner of the treaſury. 2 | 
Among the bills brought into the houſe of 
commons, none engaged the attention of the 
public more than one for a general naturaliza- 
N tion 
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tion of all foreign Proteſtants. The advocates 
for this meaſure alledged, that the ſtrength of 
a nation conſiſts in the number of its inha- 
bitants : that the people were thinned by war, 
and other cauſes, and required an extraordi- 
nary ſupply : that great number of Proteſtants, 
rſecuted in France and other countries, would 
gladly remove to a land of freedom, and bring 
with them their wealth and manufactures : that 
the community had been richly repaid for the 
protection granted to thoſe refugees who had 
ſettled in the kingdom; by their having in- 
troduced ſeveral new manufactures, promoted 
_ Induſtry, and lowered the prince of Jabour,' a 
circumſtance of the utmoſt importance to trade. 
On the other hand, it was objected, that fo- 
reigners being admitted into the priyileges of 
the Britiſh trade, would grow wealthy at the 
expence of their benefactors, and transfer the 
fortunes they had gained into their native coun- 
try: that the real deſign of the bill was to give 
ſuch an acceſſion of power to the diſſenters, as 
would render them upon a level with thoſe of 
the church 'of England ; and that all offices 
would be conferred upon Dutchmen, who 
would become Lord Danes, and preſcribe the 
modes of religion and government. The bill 
was therefore thrown out, after it had raiſed 
ſuch a flame among the people, as had not hap- 
pened ſince the revolution. n 
On the 3d of May, 1694, admiral Ruſſel 
ſailed from St. Helens, with the combined 
| fleets of England and Holland, amounting to 
ninety ſhips of the line, beſides frigates; fire- 


ſhips, 
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ſhips, and tenders. Ruſſel detached captain 
Pritchard of the Monmouth, with two fire- 
- ſhips, to deſtroy a fleet of merchantmen near 
Conquet-bay ; and he burned or ſunk thirty- 
five out of fifty-ſive, and alſo the men of war 
who convoyed them. Lord Berkeley after- 
wards made an unſucceſsful attack upon Breſt, 
But this was ſoon followed by his bombarding 
Dieppe, and reducing the greateſt part of the 
town to aſhes. After this he ſteered to Havre 
de Grace, which met with the ſame fate. The 
French troops on the ſhore were extremely. har- 
raſſed, the whole coaſt alarmed, and every town 
filled with ſuch confternation, that they would 
have been abandoned. by the inhabitants, had 
they not been detained by military force. In 
the mean time admiral Ruſſel, with the grand 
fleet, ſailed for the Mediterranean ; and bang 

$ 


joined by the Spaniſh fleet, ſteered towar 
11 which was beſieged by the French 
fleet and army. At his approach Tourville re- 
tired with precipitation into the harbour of 
Toulon; and Noailles abandoned the ſiege of 
Barcelona. The Spaniſh affairs were in ſo de- 
plorable a fituation, that without this timely 
aſſiſtance, that kingdom would have been un- 
done. While Ruſſel continued in the Medi- 
terranean, the French admiral did not dare to 
appear at ſea; and all his projects were diſ- 
concerted. | „ 
Though there was no action worthy of note 
in Flanders, yet the allies were ſucceſsful in 
preventing the deſigns of the French in that 
Vor. XII. 8 country; 
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country ; and towards the end of the campaign, 
they took the'town and caftle of Huy. " 
On the 28th of December 1694, queen Ma- 
ry died of the fmall-pox, about a month after 
the death of that excellent prelate archbiſhop 
Tillotſon, whoſe lofs ſhe lamented with many 
tears. Her death gave inexpreſſible grief to 
the king and the nation. She expired in the 
33d year of her age, and the ſixth of her 
reign. Her perſon was tall and well propor- 
tioned : ſhe had an oval face, lively eyes, a- 
greeable features, a mild aſpect, and an air of 
dignity, Her apprehenfion was clear, her 
jadgment ſolid, and her memory tenacious. 
She was a zealons Proteſtant, and was diſtin- 
guiſhed by her undiſſembled piety, her exten- 
five charity, the evenneſs of her temper, and 
the mildneſs of her converſation, Her conju- 
gal affection ſeems to have been the ruling 
principle of her life; ſhe paying an exact obe- 
dience to the will of her bolkand. Her regard 
for the Proteſtant religion, and for the lber. 
ties of the nation, made her think it neceſſary 
and conſequently lawful and juſtifiable, to fil 
the vacant throne of her father, | 
While the commons were employed in exa- 
mining the ſtate of the revenue, the inhabi- 
tants of Royſton preſented a petition, com- 
plaining, that the officers and ſoldiers of co- 
lonel Haſtings's regiment, which was quartered 
upon them, exacted ſubſiſtence money, on pain 
of military execution. Upon this the houſe 
was immediately kindled into a flame; and it 
was unanimouſly reſolved, that ſuch a practice 
Was 
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was arbitrary, illegal, and a violation of the 
rights and liberties of the ſubject. Tracy Poun- 

cefort, agent for the regiment, was committed 
to the Tower for refuſing to anſwer the queſ- 
tions demanded by the houſe. Edward Poun- 
cefart, his brother, was alfo ſent to the To-werx 
for defrauding. that regiment. of 500 guineas, 
and for giving a bribe: to obtain the king's 
bounty; as. was: alſo Henry Guy, a member 
of the houſe, and ſecretary: of the treaſury, 
for taking a bribe of 200 guineas. The houſe 
then addreſſed the king to remedy the griev- 
ance: upon which his majeſty caſhiered colo- 
nel Haſtings; appointed a council of officers 
to ſit weekly, in order to examine all com- 
plaints againſt officers and ſoldiers; and pub- 
Iiſhed a declaration for the maintenance of ſtrict 
diſcipline, and the due payment of quarters. 
The commons then fell upon the contrac- 
tions for cloathing the army, and brought in 
a bill for obliging James Craggs, Richard 
Harnage, and the two Pounceforts, to diſco - 
ver how they diſpoſed of. the ſums. paid into 
their hands, on account of the army, and for 
puniſhing them, in caſe they ſhould not make 
ſuch diſcovery... They alſo received a petition: 
againſt the commiſſioners for licenſing hackney 
and ftage-coaches ; and his majeſty. being ad- 
dreſſed to remove three of them for having re- 
ceived, bribes, acted arbitrarily, and contrary | 
to the truſt repoſed in them, the king accord- 1 


ingly removed them. | 
But the affair which made the moſt noiſe, 
was ſeveral large ſums having been given to 3 
| 5 8 2 members 
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members of parliament, to promote the bill for 
ſatisfying the debts due to the orphans of Lon- 
don, and for the Eaſt India company's obtain- 
ing a new Charter, and an act to confirm it, 
in oppoſition to a new company that was going 
to be erected. Upon this occaſion, a commit- 
tee was appointed to inſpe@ that company's 
books, and thoſe of the chamberlain of Lon- 
don. The commons reſolved, that Sir John 
Trevor, their ſpeaker, who had received a thou- 
ſand guineas on the paſling the orphan's bill, 
was guilty of a high crime and miſdemeanor, 
and was expelled the houſe; and an act was 
paſſed for impriſoning Sir Thomas Cook, Sir 
Baſil Firebraſs, Charles Bates, and James 
Craggs ; and for reſtraining them from alie- 
' nating their eſtates, The commons likewiſe 
drew up articles of impeachment againſt the 
duke of Leeds, for agreeing with the mer- 
chants trading to the Faft Indies for 5500 gui- 
neas, to r* them a charter of confirma- 
tion, and a charter of regulation. But Ro- 
bart, his grace's ſervant, who had received the 
money of Mr. Bates, going off, it never came 
to a trial. | Py 

The king, after he had prorogued the par- 
liament, appointed a regency to govern the 
kingdom 1n his abſence ; but as neither the 
princeſs of Denmark nor her huſband was en- 
truſted with any ſhare in the adminiftration, 
it gave offence to a conſiderable part of the 
nation. | 
William then went abroad, and diſtinguiſhed 
the campaign of 169 5, by the reduction of 

der 1 | Namur, 
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Namur. Marſhal BouMers had thrown himſelf 
into it with a ſtrong reinforcement, which aug - 
mented the garriſon to 15,000 choſen men: 
the French, fince its laſt redution, had made 
ſuch additional works,. that both the town and 
citadel ſeemed impregnable, and it was fur- 
niſhed with proviſions for ſeveral months ; yet 
king William having opened the trenches on 
the 11th of July, carried on the ſiege with 
ſuch vigour and conduct, even in the ſight of 
a numerous French army under marſhal Ville- 
roy, who had advanced to relieve it, that the 
town ſurrendered on the 6th of Auguſt, and 
the caſtle in leſs than a month after. | 

William, on his return to England, was re- 
ceived as a conqueror, amidſt the rejoicings 
and acclamations of the people. He immedi- 
ately aſſembled his council, in which it was re- 
ſolved to ſummon a new parliament, to meet 
on the 22d of November. . In this parliament 
an act was paſſed for calling in the ſilver coin, 
which had been reduced by clipping, and 
1,200,000 |, was grand for making good the 
deficiency, The king alſo gave his aſſent to 
an act for regulating trials, in caſes of treaſon 
and miſpriſion of treaſon, which was of great 
advantage to the liberties of the ſubject. By 
this act it was determined, that perſons indict- 
ed for thoſe crimes, ſhould be furniſhed with 
a copy of their indictment five days before their 
trials, and indulged with counſel to plead in 
their defence: that no perſon ſhould be indift. 
ed but upon the oaths of two lawful witnefles, 
ſwearing to ** ; and that 6 
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for treaſon ſhould be ſupplied with copies of 
the pannel of the jurors, two days at leaſt be- 
fore the trial. | | . 18 
In the beginning of the year 1696, a double 
plot was diſcovered to aſſaſſinate the king, and 
invade the kingdom. Many of the adherents 
of the late king came over from France, and 
held conſultations with the Papiſts and Non- 
jurors on the murder of king William; and 
after ſeveral debates on the time, place and 
manner of executing their horrid deſign, they 
at laſt agreed to aſſaſſinate his majeſty on ſome 
day in February, as he returned from hunting, 
in a lane between Bedford and Turnham- green. 
But the whole plot was happily diſcovered by 
Pendergraſs, the very night before it was to 
have been executed. It was confirmed by de 
la Rue, another of the conſpirators, and after- 
wards by captain Porter, and others, who came 
in upon the proclamation for apprehending the 
conſpirators At the ſame time there was to 
have been an invaſion from France; for which 
purpoſe James was come to Calais; and the 
troops, ariillery, and ſtores, were immediately 
ordered to be embarked ; but by the news of 
the miſcarriage of the aſſaſſination plot, and 
by the ſpeedy ſending of a formidable fleet un- 
der admiral Ruſſel, the whole deſign was fruſ- 
trated. | : - 
On the 21ſt of February, the king, in a 
ſpeech to both houſes, informed the parliament 
cf the diſcovery ot the plot, and explained the 
ſteps he had taken to defeat the double detign ;. 
and the ſamę eveging both houſes addreſſed his 
__ ; : majeſty, 
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majeſty, to congratulate bim on his. preſerva- 
tion. The houſe of commons alſo drew up and 
ſubſcribed an aſſociation to ſtand by each o- 
ther, in defence of his majeſty's perſon and go- 
verument, againſt the late king James and all 
his adherents. The lords alſo agreed to the 
ſame aſſociation; and the example of the two 
houſes was followed by all the corporations in 
the kingdom. Several of the conſpirators fled 

beyond ſea; and of thoſe who were apprehend- | 
ed, Charnock, King, and Keys, were executed. 5 
on the 18th of March: Sir John Friend, and 
Sir William Perkins, on the 3d of April fol- 
lowing : brigadier Rook wood, major Lowick, 
and Mr. Cranbourn, on the 29th. Some time 
after Sir John Fenwick was apprehended for 
that part of the plot relating to the invaſion. 
His cafe was fomewhat remarkable: for having 
ſpirited away one of the witneſſes againit him, 
and: endeavoured to do the ſame by captain 
Porter, the other witneſs, an act of attainder 
was paſſed againſt him, and he was beheaded 
on the 28th of January following. 

Before king William went abroad, in 1696, 
he appointed the great officers of the ſtate for 
the time being, with other lords and gentle- 
men, among whom the celebrated Mr. Locke 
was one, to be commiſſioners for trade and 
plantations. This was the firſt commiſſion of 
the kind, and is ſtill kept on ſoot. | 

The campaign in Flanders paſſed this yen 
without any action. The French continued F 
en. the defenſive; and both armies ſuffering © 
equally for want of pay, ſpent the time in | 

s | watching 
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| e aac other, and in endeavouring to 
moſt convenient places for ſubſiſt- 


poſſeſs t 


ence. Indeed France, as well as England and 


4 


Holland, began to be weary of the war, and 
to entertain ſerious thoughts of peace; for 
which the French king had already made ſome 
overtures, Mean while the duke of Savoy was 
drawn in to conclude a ſeparate peace with 


France, . 


In the beginning of the year 1697, Sir John 
Sommers, who had been for ſome time lord- 
keeper, was made lord- chancellor: lord Som- 
mers, baron of Everſham, and admiral Ruſſel, 
created earl of Orford. 


William having made theſe promotions, and 


appointed a regency, embarked again for Hol- 
land, in order to be at hand to manage the ne- 
gociation for a general peace. The French, 
to bring down the demands of Spain, beſieged 


and took Aeth in Flanders, and alſo the city 
of Barcelona, in Spain. The king of Eng- 


land and the States-General, who had borne the 
principal burthen of the war, ſeemed to con- 
nive at theſe conqueſts, in order to bring Spain 


the more readily to accept the offers of France, 
as they knew theſe places muſt be reſtored by 


the peace; the treaty for which went on ſlowly 
at Ryſwick, a place between the Hague and 
Delft, belonging to king William; but at laſt, 
by his majeſty's addreſs, and the king.of Swe- 
den's mediation, it was concluded and figned 
there by the Engliſh, Dutch, and Spaniſh ple- 
nipotentiaries, with thoſe of France, on the 
ioth of September, and by the miniſters of the 
emperor 


* 
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emperor on the 2oth of October, 2 as much 
advantage to the allies as could reaſonably be 
expected. | 5 
About this time Peter, czar of Muſcovy, re- 
ſolving to viſit foreign countries in diſguiſe, 
for the improvement of his own dominions, 
had an interview with king William in Hol- 
land, where he had engaged himſelf as a com- 
mon labourer with a ſhip-carpenter, whom he 
ſerved for ſome months with wonderful patience 
and aſſiduity. He afterwards followed the king 
into England, where he chiefly amuſed him» 
ſelf in learning the principles of ſhip-building, 
The czar, who, though a powerful prince, had 
thus ſtooped to undergo the fatigue of manual 
labour, to ſet an example to his ſubjects, and 
to carry the art of ſhip-building into his own 
country, on his leaving England, ſet out for 
Vienna, where, receiving advice from his do- 
minions, that intrigues were carrying on a- 
gainſt his government, he ſuddenly returned 
to Moſcow, where he found the defigns of the 
conſpirators alreadybaffled, by the vigilance of 
thoſe to whom he had left the care of. the ad- 
miniftration. ae 
William, on his opening the ſeſſion of par- 
liament, mentioned the war being brought to 
a happy concluſion ; but told them there was 
a confiderable debt, on account of the fleet and 
army. He recommended the maintenance of 


a * conſiderable navy; and gave it as his Opie .. © 
nion, that for the preſent, England could noet 


be ſafe without a ſtanding army; and he aſſured 
them, that as he had reſcued their religion, 
| | 0 | laws, 
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laws, and liberties, when they were in the ex- 
tremeſt dakger, ſo he would place the glory of 
his reign in preſerving and leaving them entire 
to the fateſt oſterity. - The commons congra- 
tulated the Bag upon the concluſion of the 
peace, and profeſſed their readineſs to aſſiſt and 
fapport his majeſty, who had now confirmed: 
them in the quiet poſſeſſion of their rights and 
liberties. But after long debates, voted, that 
all the forces raiſed ſince the year 1680, ſhould. 
be diſbanded, but that 350,0001. ſhould he 
allotted for the maintenance of 10,000 men, 
The king was extremely, mortified at this, 
However, to ſhew ſome regard to his majeſty, 
they voted, that yoo,000 1. per annum ſhould, 
be granted to him, for the ſupport of the civil 
liſt, diſtinct from all other ſervices. 5 

During this ſeſſion the new. Kaſt- India com- 
pany was eſtabliſhed, the merchants having a- 
greed to advance 2, ooo, ooo I. to the govern- 
ment at eight per cent. The old company of- 
fered to raiſe 700, ooo l. at four per cent. but 


this was rejected; though it was continued a 


corporation, and the two companies were after- 


wards united. This parliament continued ſit- 


ting till the 5th of July 1698, when it was pro- 
rogued, and two days after diſſolved. _. 
Ihe new parliament met on the 6th, of De- 

cember following. The king again earneſtly 


expreſſed his deſire of having a good body of 
land forces kept up, yet the commons reſolved, 
that all the land forces exceeding 7000 for 


England and 12,000 for Ireland, all of them 
his majelty's natural, born ſubjects, ſhould be 
ts Les forthwith 


© +; 
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out of conſideration for him, the houſe ſhould 
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forthwith paid and diſbanded. This giving 
the king inexprefiible uneaſineſs, he 2 a 
meſſage to the houſe of commons, is Mu 
as "perſonal favour to himſelf, that his regi- 
ment of Dutch guards, the companions of all 
his dangers and glories, ſhould not be obliged 
to leave him, The commons refuſed his re- 
queſt, Which, at firſt, threw him into ſuch a 


rage, that he threatened to abandon the govern= 


ment's and, in the heat of his reſentment, is 
ſaid to have drawn up a ſpeech to be pronoun- 
ced to both houſes upon that occafion : but his 
miniſtry diverted him from this purpoſe ; and 
when the bill was ready for the royal aſſent, 
he went to the houſe of peers, where, havin 

ſent for the commons, he told them, that tho 

he might think himſelf unkindly uſed in being 
deprived of his guards, which had conſtantly 
attended him in all his actions; yet as he was 


| ſenſible, that nothing could be more fatal to 


the nation than any diſtruſt or jealouſy between 
him and his parliament, he was come to paſs 


the bill according to their deſire. Both the 


lords and commons thanked him in their ad- 
dreſſes, and he immediately iſſued orders for 
reducing the army to 7000 men; then hoping, 
that the hearts of the commons were mollified, 


he made another effort in favour of the Dutch 


guards, and ſent lord Ranelagh with a written 
meſſage to the commons, that the neceſſary 


| preparations were made for tranſporting the 


guards who came with him into England, and 
that they ſhould embark immediately, unleſs, 


be 
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be diſpoſed to find a way for continuing them 4 
longer in che ſervice : au expedient which his |} 
majeſty would take very kindly. But all his 
endeavours were fruitleis. Their oppoſition. in 

an affair of ſuch little conſequence to the na- 
tion, Was ſurely an ungrateful return for the 
deliverance they had received from him, and 

for the bleſſings they enjoyed under his equita- 
ble reign, and had more the appearance of | 
rude obſtinacy, than of genuine patriotiſm, 


# 


